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of the Church and to suggest that its ministry differs in 
no wise from the ministries of the Protestant denomina- 
tions.” It is pleasant to know that the new bishop of 
New York would favor the liberal interpretation of the 
canon of the Church, which was under discussion, and 
would allow even ministers of the Congregational order 
to address ‘‘the unchurched” in an Episcopal Church. 
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DEAN Briccs, president of Radcliffe College, in a 
speech of welcome to the newly elected president of Har- 
vard University, said that one of Mr. Lowell’s friends had 
three objections to his election; namely, his first name, 
his second name, and his third name. But, as Dr. Briggs 
claims, these names represent the best that Boston has 
produced. The Abbotts, the Lawrences, and the Lowells 
have been men of wealth, culture, and public service. 
Their money was honestly made; their culture was always 
of the kind that profited; and their readiness to serve 
the public was conspicuous. For more than one hundred 
years they have been before the public, and no one of 
them was ever notorious for evil-doing; no one of them 
ever came to a position of power and influence and mis- 
used his opportunities for personal gain or the oppression 
of his fellow-men. All three families have been remark- 
ably free from any suspicion of scandal or even the de- 
traction of envy and malice. 
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IN any one of our churches a socialist orator can draw 
a crowd that the minister could not. In Boston, last 
summer, a comical thing happened when it was gravely 
announced in the papers that hundreds of people vainly 
sought to gain admission to the Old South Church where 
Edward Everett Hale was preaching, in order that they 
might ‘‘get sight of this distinguished man,’’ apparently 
ignorant of the fact that on any Sunday morning they 
might see and hear him in his own church. Novelty 
drew the multitude which the regular work of a hard- 
working and beneficent church does not attract. James 
Martineau preached to a small group of people, while 
Spurgeon’s audience numbered thousands. The newest 
thing will draw a multitude, but the truth through its 
few and faithful adherents sways the future. 
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In many respects Germany and some other European 
countries manage the education of the young, the dis- 
cipline of the idle, the abolition of the tramp, and the 
care of those who are too old to work, much better than 
we do or can in the United States. In Switzerland or 
in Germany everybody is known and classified and has 
a somewhat permanent habitation. Everybody is drilled, 
kept to his task, and accounted for. In the United 
States these things are impossible. We have a vast 
migratory population, with streams of emigrants and 
immigrants crossing and recrossing the ocean, and neces- 
sarily every plan we make which has in it elements of 
stability omits a large, unclassified, shifting population 
which no man can number or provide for. 
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In the city of Boston a great army of preachers, evan- 
gelists, and singers have organized a campaign for the 
salvation of their fellow-men. In so far as they work 
against the real evils that burrow in human society, 
they have our respect and sympathy. There was a 
time when the insistence upon salvation as an escape 
from hell excited in us righteous indignation. It no 
longer does so, because this element of salvation is little 
insisted upon and less regarded by those who listen. 
The system of revivalism is old; some of the methods 
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used are new. Good is done if it draws people away 
from pernicious amusements, from solitary discontent, 
from brooding over their miseries, real or imaginary, and 
from methods of living which are dishonest, injurious, 
selfish, and self-destructive. Church membership may 
not be greatly increased in the end, but all earnest and 
honest effort mttst leave some -wholesome deposit of 
good in the community. No churches derive greater 
benefit from a warm revival than the Unitarian churches 
in the neighborhood. They rejoice in a better attend- 
ance and in an increase of interest in their distinctive 
principles. 
Fd 

WE note a wave of discouragement and disparagement 
of the work of the church which seems to us entirely un- 
warranted by the facts. It is a psychic phenomenon of 
the kind which we find recurring frequently. In all 
kinds of work mental and moral, in education, art, re- 
ligion, and reforms, there are waves-of hope and activity 
separated by gulfs of depression. The distance from the 
crest of one wave to that of another, theasured in time, is 
commonly about three years. Just now we are in the 
trough. The truth is that the church is no more on trial 
to-day than is the public school, the college, the university, 
and all our methods of charity and reform. ‘The churches 
that do not practise the art of revivalism and expend all 
their energies in periods of excitement must not ex- 
pect to have crowds at any time. 
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THE way to make anarchists is to treat discontented 
people with undue severity. We saw a boy in the street 
make what was apparently an unprovoked assault upon 
a telegraph messenger. The boy very properly defended 
himself. The assailant, catching sight of a policeman, 
dodged out of sight, and the messenger was surprised 
by a heavy blow from the strap of the policeman’s billy. 
Our blood boiled at the sight of a helpless boy cowering 
before brutal officialism. But to protest was to invite 
arrest for resisting an officer in the discharge of his duty. 
Whenever there is a scare in any of our great cities, 
frightened officials often commit similar crimes of which 
the result is an increase of contempt for society and _ 
hatred for the government. Unrest, discontent, and 
angry protest against lawful authority ought to be 
met by firmness and resolution so tempered by kind- 
ness and generosity as to make the law respected while 
it is feared and obeyed. 


Charles Darwin. 


Charles Darwin and Abraham Lincoln were born 
February 12, one hundred years ago. The two men 
were engaged in the active service of humanity, but in 
ways so different that they have seldom been thought 
of as belonging to the same class; and yet, with all the 
differences, there was a singular likeness in the spirit in 
which they wrought, in the work they did, and in the 
effect produced in human society. Next week we shall 
speak of Lincoln. To-day we celebrate Charles Darwin, 
touching upon Lincoln’s career only enough to suggest 
the likeness. 

Charles Darwin, the son of a Unitarian minister in 
England, was brought up to regard the truth as the most 
precious possession of the human mind and the search 
for truth the most laudable undertaking in which any 
human being could engage. It was therefore natural 
for him, from his earliest youth, to study the world in 
which he found himself, if haply he might find out the 
plan upon which it was made and the way in which the 
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abounding life upon the earth had come to be what it 
is, with questioning also as to its future prospects and 
career. 

New truth is always unpopular, because it seems to 
conflict with the half-truths that have been received and 
wrought into religious and other systems. The search 
for truth has also been accounted dangerous because in- 
evitably a gifted soul devoted to the study of things as 
they are, and to the search for principles which lie be- 
hind the facts of nature and human life, must discover 
things which are not only new to his fellow-men, but 
which also, because they are new, strange, and unac- 
countable, seem to them to be false. 

Theologians of the old school had a magnificent* plan 
of creation and the history of the world, which had been 
wrought out through many generations with great skill 
and adaptation to things that were known and, as they 
thought, to things that were needed in human society. 
Six thousand years ago the world was made by divine 
fiat and peopled with plants, animals, and men. After 
a time all living creatures, excepting those contained in 
the ark, were destroyed and a new evolution of human 
life began. At various times, by divine favor, revelations 
were given, as to Moses and the prophets, culminating 
in the coming and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, the second 
person in the Trinity. At the end of the six thousand 
years it was the general belief that the present order of 
things would terminate, and there would be a new heaven 
and a new earth under the immediate kingship of Jesus 
Christ, who would come in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. These and many other things 
were accepted by the majority of Christian thinkers, 
and rejected only by those who had won for themselves 
the unhappy distinction of being regarded as sceptics, 
atheists, free thinkers, infidels, and religious outcasts 
among whom commonly Unitarians and Universalists 
were included. 

The work of Charles Darwin on ‘‘The Origin of Species,” 
published fifty years ago, when he was fifty years of age, 
taken in connection with what preceded and followed in 
the work of many naturalists and philosophers, had an 
effect upon this magnificent but artificial system of theol- 
ogy and history similar to that which follows the loosening 
of the abutments of a bridge or the removal of the key- 
stone of an arch. In the minds of those who could fully 
estimate the effect of Darwin’s revelation, the old system 
fell instantaneously into ruin, but in the minds of those 
who did not receive the new revelation of truth the old 
system remained intact, because it was artificial, and 
depended upon the thoughts of those who maintained 
it. But in these fifty years which have followed that 
publication the ruin of the old forms of thought has 
become widespread and is commonly acknowledged. 

We may say, then, that Charles Darwin engaged in a 
struggle in many respects similar to that to which Abraham 
Lincoln devoted his life. While engaged in the pursuit 
of knowledge, he entertained thoughts and entered upon 
work which brought him unintentionally, but directly, 
into conflict with some of the most powerful of established 
interests. The very foundations of religion, the church, 
and human society, seemed to be threatened by the new 
truth revealed through the patient persistency and en- 
lightened intelligence of this quiet, humble student of 
plants and animals. 

Many of the details of Darwin’s work no longer claim 
the attention of scientific men. Some of his conclusions 
were not properly drawn from the facts he observed, and 
some of the facts were not what he thought they were. 
The field of observation and discovery has enlarged with 
each new graduating class of naturalists and philosophers, 
but the main thesis concerning the origin and evolution 
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of species remains unshaken. The men of science who 
to-day undertake to defend the story of Eden and the 
Flood, as literal history and examples of divine inspira- 
tion, are commonly unheard of in the scientific societies 
which give shape and direction to the discovery and pub- 
lication of knowledge concerning the history of mankind 
and his kindred in the lower ranks of life. The work 
done by Darwin was complete and final. 


Jesus and Darwin. 


Instead of lessening our interest in Jesus, the hypothesis 
of evolution vastly increases the importance of this 
character, historically and ethically. We have to ex- 
plain how it is that from this one human being evolution 
has rayed out more widely and beneficently than from 
any other. Indeed, evolution alone is adequate to ex- 
plain Jesus as a Christ. Nothing can be less satisfactory 
than to explain him as a deity come into the flesh, or a 
semi-deity, with a human mother and a divine father. 
It is impossible to place him in the rank of human beings 
without making a natural man of him. Yet by the old 
theory we were expected to believe that Jesus was a 
man, although no other man was ever of the same sort. 
He was born of humanity, but begotten of Deity. He 
was man, but not one of the children of men,—a strange 
abnormal product, taxing faith and contradicting com- 
mon sense, uniting in his person the conditions of com- 
mon humanity while denying them altogether. 

Evolution delivers us from all these absurdities con- 
cerning Jesus, for it leaves him in the full tide of a rising 
humanity. He is what ought to be, what man can be, 
what he himself urges all men to be. He has no title 
that lifts him above man, and none that he himself pre- 
fers to use to ‘‘I am the son of man.” He did not inaug- 
urate, but he grandly demonstrated a gospel of humanity. 
He reduced all moral obligation, in theory and practice, 
to love for man and for God, and as love, or bene-volens, 
his religion has had its sole value to the human race. No 
one ever lived with less reverence for ritual or less re- 
gard for forms of worship. Those, however, who insist 
on his being a supra-natural product involve this law 
of benevolence, and salvation thereby, in a tangle of 
redemption from the wrath of an angry God. They can 
do no better than tell us that this rich love-soul is to end 
his career of beneficence as an executioner of those who, 
loveless and hopeless, have never felt his love nor even 
heard his name. Jesus’ utterly human idea of lifting 
by sympathy is turned into an effort to rescue a few 
sinners from a deserved doom by an intricate plot of 
atoning substitution. Evolutionists are freed of this 
terrible necessity. To them the love in Jesus is a human 
power, the yearning of an extraordinary soul to carry 
others on his heart. 

Jesus was not a novelty even in human evolution. 
Five hundred years before his birth, things were red-hot. 
Socrates, with Plato and Aristotle and Pericles for pupils, 
was teaching ‘‘upward-looking.”” In India Buddha pro- 
claimed himself the ‘‘Prince of Peace.’”’ In China Con- 
fucius proclaimed a new birth. The time was coming 
for the human race to live a new life of intellect and 
morals, to engage in a new struggle of hope and love 
and honor instead of brute force. Jesus was the cul- 
mination of this mighty era. He was love, he was hope, 


he was himself the leader in this new struggle. Evolu- 
tion closed its first book: it opened the second. No man 


can live in the light and the life of our nobler era of 
science and philosophy, of moral truth and upward- 
looking, and not love Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet, 
the forelooker, the leader. 
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He was not only a man, but he was a man of the 
people,—not a prince, nor even a priest, nor a nobleman. 
His blood. was-fresh and virile. He was the son of a 
carpenter. He. grew out of the side of the great human 
family. No priest or prophet could have undertaken 
’ his work. Not one of them ever had a view of humanity 
that could have framed itself in the parable My Neighbor. 
The corner-stone of his gospel was to heal the sick and 
lift the lowly. A revolution that to-day should estab- 
lish absolute social co-operation would be no more of a 
surprise than the free distribution, by Jesus, of moral 
and religious truth. 

Instead of being the incarnation of an invisible God, 
Jesus was far more the incarnation of the thousands of 
years of man’s evolution. He was the culmination of 
all the struggling upward of human life, knocking at the 
Golden Gate of a better future. The progress of one 
hundred centuries was at last put into type; the Word, the 
logos, of God and of mancame tomindand voice. A deep, 
full sympathy with Jesus we hold to be invaluable. ‘“‘A 
man who fails to get the warmth of that great soul must 
lose the best stimulus to virtue and honor. You will 
lose rather than gain if you approach him as the mere 
makeshift of a creative failure; a patch on the torn plan 
of a God. Behold him rather as the Christ of human 
progress; the seal of a glorious past; the pledge of a 
future whose grandeur, is still unfolding, but which, as 
it more speedily evolves its hopes, repeats with tender- 
ness the name of its greatest expounder, Darwin; and 
with reverential love that of its supremest prophet, 
Jesus.”’ 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Three Birthday Anniversaries. 

The early days of February are marked by the observ- 
ance of the one hundredth anniversaries of the birth- 
days of three great helpers of humanity. 

1. Mendelssohn, the embodiment of our ideals - of 
beauty, melody, and sympathy. His music is a fitter 
medium for our worship than most of our speech. It 
supplies no arguments, but it touches feeling, memory, 
hope, and imagination. It implants longings, it feeds 
our desire for better things, it reaches the source of good 
actions. The familiar words of Scripture have double 
significance when uttered by his magic voice. ‘‘The 
Lord is mindful of his own” may be but a conventional 
phrase upon our lips; but, set that saying to Mendelssohn’s 
strain, and it fills the listener’s heart with comfort and 
peace. Is not music the natural vehicle of sympathy? 
It draws us out of isolation or antagonism and into har- 
mony. Strike a note on any musical instrument, and 
at once the sound stirs into sympathetic vibrations other 
sounds in the same key. Who asks for the theology of 
beautiful music? Who questions the religious influence 
of a Mendelssohn because he happened to be born a Jew? 
Music is above all creeds, because it is the language of 
the realm of united hearts. 

2. Darwin, the herald of the emancipating law that 
banished our credulities, solved our perplexities, vindi- 
cated our liberties; the man who embodied the insight, 
the industry, and the humility of science; the discoverer 
whose life and message revealed the path of knowledge 
and the way to truth. That message was no gospel 
to the adherents of fixed traditions or outgrown creeds. 
To all supernaturalism it bore the tidings of doom. 
It announced to the orthodoxies of the past the fact 
that they had no future. To the Christian pietist it 
seemed to disenchant the universe; but it was much more 
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truly the proclamation of the gospel of mystery, of rev- 
erence,‘and awe than any of the old dogmas. ‘True 
religion must welcome science as the friend of truth, 
the revealer of light, the helper of men, and the servant 
of God. Shall we not make it our privilege to show men 
at this anniversary time that, when we bring the methods 
of science into the sphere of religion; we establish the 
realities of the spiritual life upon the firm foundation of 
verified truth? Shall we not teach the sacredness of 
science, and declare that the truth-seeker is the only 
God seeker? 

3. Lincoln, the embodiment of democratic sovereignty, 
the incarnation of the American spirit, the most abso- 
lute ruler of his time in all Christendom, but ruling solely 
by the hold his good-humored sagacity and ‘“‘brave 
old wisdom of sincerity” laid upon the hearts and under- 
standings of his countrymen. ‘The moving and dramatic 
career of Abraham Lincoln is the epitome of the march 
of democracy. In republican freedom and simplicity 
he was born, to that freedom and simplicity he was ap- 
prenticed by the conditions of his early life. In manhood 
the democratic ideals became his possession by convic- 
tion; they were stamped upon his character;|% they 
formed his political creed; they made his mind sure, 
his perceptions clear, his purpose unselfish. For those 
undying truths of freedom and simplicity he gave his 
life. He bequeathed to us the inspiration of the home- 
spun royalty, which consists in: being the servant of all. 
He was a sovereign by virtue of his serviceableness, 
his common sense, his practical statesmanship, his ten- 
derness of heart, and the persuasiveness of honest manli- 
ness. ‘‘He left behind him,” said Lowell, ‘‘a fame 
beyond that of any conqueror, the memory of a grace 
higher than that of outward person, and of a gentleman- 
liness deeper than mere breeding.” ‘The associations 
of his birthday may well teach us to dare to trust our 
liberty and to live by it. We can renew our loyalty to 
the democratic ideals. We can highly resolve to do 
what in us lies that ‘‘government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Do we not find in these three men the very qualities 
that our free churches are primarily established to de- 
velop and conserve? They incarnate our dreams of 
serviceableness. They embody our ideals of freedom 
and simplicity, beauty and truth. 

SaMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


For the second time since the war of 1898 the forces 
of the United States evacuated the territory of the 
Cuban republic on January 28, when Charles E. Magoon, 
the provisional governor under the American occupa- 
tion, turned over the powers of government to Major- 
Gen. José Miguel Gomez, the recently elected president 
of the island republic. In terminating the American 
administration which began in the autumn of 1906, 
Mr. Magoon, in behalf of President Roosevelt, laid down 
in specific language the conditions under which the 
Cubans are restored to the status of a sovereign people. 
He emphasized the stipulation that the United States 
government will not regard as binding upon Cuba any 
debts contracted by that country ‘‘in excess of, or in 
addition to, the debt already contracted or authorized 
by now existing laws and now existing decrees of the 
provisional government.” This stipulation was accepted 
by the Cuban administration as a safeguard against the 
financial complications which have interfered with the 
peaceful progress of some of the Latin-American States. 
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At the moment when an infraction of the peace of 
nations in South-eastern Europe appeared to be prob- 
able, Russian diplomacy last Monday achieved a tri- 
umph when the foreign office at St. Petersburg offered 
a solution of the dispute between Turkey and Bulgaria 
which seemed to be acceptable to both disputants. The 
Russian proposition, in effect, was that Russia collect 
from Bulgaria the 82,000,000 francs offered by the latter 
country to Turkey as indemnity for the declaration of 
independence and for the ownership of the Eastern 
Roumelian Railway, instead of the 120,000,000 francs 
demanded by the Porte. In return, Turkey is to ob- 
tain from Russia a remission of the annual instalments 
of 8,000,000 frances which the Ottoman empire, under 
the terms of the treaty of Berlin, bound itself to pay to 
the northern conqueror for one hundred years. This 
remission is to continue until the entire amount of in- 
demnity offered by Bulgaria has been paid. 
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At the moment when the Porte’s official reply to 
Russia’s proposal was expected at St. Petersburg, Lon- 
don, and Paris, the intimation was conveyed to Vienna 
by Kiamil Pasha, the Turkish premier, that Austria’s 
great grievance against the Young Turks had been met 
by a definite discontinuance of the boycott which has 
practically annihilated Austro-Hungarian trade in 
Turkey since the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by the Emperor Franz Josef. This assurance removed 
the last remaining obstacle to a resumption of friendly 
relations between Turkey and Austria and gave force 
to the recent tentative agreement between the two powers 
for the payment of 60,000,000 francs as an indemnity 
to Turkey for the loss of the two provinces which the 
treaty of Berlin placed under Austrian occupation with- 
out prejudice to Ottoman sovereignty. The pacific at- 
titude of the Turkish government at the beginning of 
the week indicated the prompt termination of the Austro- 
Turkish misunderstanding. 
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THE peaceful purposes of the Katsura régime in Japan 
was indicated strikingly by the announcement, made 
before the diet by the premier on January 25, that the 
time has arrived when Japan may safely reduce her ex- 
penditures on armaments. This view of the ruling class in 
the empire, which was formally indorsed by the ministers 
of war and of foreign affairs, was based upon the declara- 
tion by Marquis Katsura that the relations of the Japa- 
nese empire with foreign powers was so harmonious 
that the Japanese need entertain no fears of complica- 
tions for years to come. Premier Katsura’s concession 
of the undoubted demand of the Japanese taxpayers for 
a lightening of the burden of militarism was a step in 
_ the direction of a reorganization of the budget of the 
empire, which since the Russian war has continuously 
shown increasing deficits. On the other hand, it was 
taken to foreshadow a powerful governmental stimulus 
to commercial and industrial expansion. 
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THERE was a suggestion of the former popularity of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II., in the demonstration which greeted 
him on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, on January 
27. On his public appearances in Berlin the kaiser 
was received by cheering crowds, whose applause was the 
first that had come to the imperial ears since the crisis that 
was precipitated by his famous interview in the London 
Telegraph three months ago. The anniversary, neverthe- 
less, furnished to the German press the opportunity to re- 
fer to the past by pointing out to the unexceptionable con- 
duct of ‘‘unser Kaiser’”’ since that memorable day when 
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the German people speaking through their representatives 
in the Reichstag, announced to the sovereign their final 
determination that he must abstain from the personal 
eccentricities which at frequent intervals have placed 
him in the limelight of international observation, some- 
times to the discomfiture of German statecraft. 
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THE death of Benoit-Constant Coquelin, the ‘‘creator”’ 
of the part of Cyrano de Bergerac in Edmond Rostand’s 
famous play, came as a national calamity to France 
on January 27. For almost half a century the great 
comedian had been the most prominent masculine figure 
upon the French stage, and consequently a dominant 
personality in the artistic life of the French people. AlI- 
most at the moment when an embolism of the heart 
brought his career to an end, M. Coquelin—Coquelin Ainé 
—was busy in preparations for the production of a new play 
by M. Rostand, the comedy entitled ‘‘“The Chanticleer,” 
whereby France hopes to achieve a new artistic triumph 
among the nations of the world. At the bier of Coque- 
lin the French nation paid the tribute of admiration and 
regret which spoke of the high place that France has 
accorded to her distinguished son. The grief of the 
republic, on the other hand, reflected the high apprecia- 
tion which the French people accord to artistic achieve- 
ment. 
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SoME of the minor difficulties of far-flung empire 
are illustrated by the dissensions that threaten to nullify 
the plan for the establishment of a union of the British 
colonies in South Africa. There is now sitting at Cape 
Town a convention which is seeking to devise a basis for 
such a union. Its labors, at the beginning of the week, 
were greatly complicated by the difficulty of selecting a 
capital for the projected union, inasmuch as none of the 
three colonies is willing to forego the advantages that 
would accrue to it from the selection of its principal 
city as the common administrative centre of the union. 
It is hoped by the advocates of joint administration 
that a way will be found out of the dilemma by the dis- 
tribution of the functions of government among Cape 
Town, Pretoria, and Bloemfontein. Such a division ap- 
pears to offer the only solution of the admittedly delicate 
problem. 


Brevities, 


In the valley of death the shadow that falls across it is 
cast by the tree of life. 


Charles Darwin was a backward boy. He was always 
an invalid, and probably never did a long day’s work 
in his life. 


Some of the happiest and most useful people we have 
ever known were men or women unable to work or play, 
sometimes even bedridden and helpless. 


The day is past when the college president is compelled 
to'stand in the outer courts waiting for a chance to in- 
terview the millionaire and rescue for the cause of educa- 
tion some of his accumulated gains. 


If one looking outside of himself sees what seems to 
him to be a had world, let him say so and begin to make 
it better. If he sees a good world in the making, let him 
rejoice in the opportunity to fall in and help. 


Any true church is a college of religion and morals 
of which the graduates and members take their places 
in all productive spiritual and moral enterprises. If_the 
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church fails to do its duty, candidates for public service 
are wanting. 


It is often said that one can find a passage of Script- 
ure to prove anything that he wants to prove. True; 
but in the process the finder reveals himself, without dis- 
crediting that treasure house of human documents which 
we call the Bible. 


In a recent sermon, described in the Christian Life as 
a powerful and eloquent plea for work according to the 
precept, ‘‘Each for all, and all for each,” Dr. Estlin Car- 
penter suggested, as a motto for worship and work, 
“Courage and Cheer.” 


A correspondent corrects our brevity concerning Sir 
Matthew Hale and Milton, and quotes Sir Arthur Helps 
as authority for the statement that it was Attorney- 
General Thurlow who said that Satan was a fine fellow, 
and hoped that he might win. 


The forty-eight-hour week has been adopted in our 
publication office, but the time is not divided into six 
eight-hour days. To suit the convenience of customers 
and by vote of the employees, five working days will be 
reduced by fifteen minutes and the office will be closed 
at quarter-past twelve every Saturday. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“The Commercialized Pulpit.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

One ‘‘case”’ of the commercialized pulpit has not yet 
been described. The ‘‘case” is my own, but there are 
several like it,—not many, for I am one of the few fort- 
unate ministers with a good salary. If the average 
income of our ministers from their profession is one 
thousand dollars a year, then, commercially, I and the 
brethren like me are in the front rank. For myself I 
can truthfully say that I think J am well paid for the 
work I do. I am situated in a parish where the oppor- 
tunities for study, for service, and for influence are 
limited only by the ability of the minister. My salary, 
of generous proportions, is always paid on time. ‘The 
check comes as regularly as the first day of the month. 
If this pulpit were to become vacant, my successor 
would find a congregation ready to appreciate the best 
he could give them, teachable, responsive, and full of 
personal kindness to him, and, ‘‘above all,’ to apply 
the words of a wise maker of biscuits to the commer- 
cialized pulpit of to-day, he would find his money waiting 
forshim the moment it was due. 

But what more would he find? Just what turns my 
experience into a ‘‘case.” I have great difficulty in 
paying my bills with the salary I receive, and my par- 
ticular dilemma is that I do not see how it is possible 
to reduce my bills. The church which it is my honor 
and my privilege to serve tacitly demands a certain 
manner of living of its minister. His house must be in 
a desirable part of the city. He must have enough 
service in the house and of such a class that the tele- 
phone and the door-bell will be answered intelligently. 
He must be able to entertain, simply, but easily. His 
children and wife must be well dressed, and he himself 
cannot appear in a shabby coat. 

If I were a clerk on my present Spal aes many 
clerks receive as much as I do,—I should have no social 
obligations and no relations to the public except those 
which I cared to assume. As a minister, however, my 
obligations to the public are determined by my position. 
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As a clerk I could live in a two-apartment house, where 
commercially I belong, but where my church would not 
for a moment have its minister live. Asa clerk, my wife 
could do much of her own work, but as a minister my 
wife must have leisure for public service. Neither of us 
complains of this demand. We both enjoy our: work, 
and would not have it less. Only we sometimes are 
anxious for the future. We can save nothing from our 
salary, and, in the nature of things, as time goes on our 
expenses will increase. A clerk on my salary who did 
not save would be much at fault. In my case the fault 
is not mine, but that of the situation. Some years ago 
I knew a minister in the East, a man of large private 
means, who insisted upon living on his salary, which 
was then smaller than mine is now. He was severely 
criticised for this, and I believe, because of it, his use- 
fulness was seriously impaired. 

My wife and I are happy in our work. It would 
grieve us sorely to be obliged to leave for any consider- 
ation, even a pecuniary one. We cannot ask for an 
increase of salary, and yet we feel that some way should 
be devised by which we can lay by a little for the pro- 
verbial ‘‘rainy day.” A WESTERN MINISTER. 


Psychotherapy in Self-application. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :— 


In the current discussions upon clinics, Emmanuelism, 
church expediency, and therapeutic matters in general, 
a necessary professionalism has been assumed which 
virtually ignores the most natural and simple phase of 
the healing philosophy,—that which the individual may 
do for himself. 

There are unnumbered thousands in the active walks 
of life who are not invalids,—real or admitted,—but yet 
are in various early stages of nervous inharmony, derange- 
ment, and depression, who do not wish to join a clinic, 
announce themselves as ill, or have their cases profes- 
sionally diagnosed. Perhaps they are suffering from 
some degree of insomnia or kindred disorder, and are 
really candidates for some serious conditions, but 
have not yet been given up. Very many of these, with 
some knowledge of what is potential within them, could 
wonderfully help themselves, and this in a perfectly 
reasonable, though non-professional, way. But the im- 
pression prevails that any help must come from leaning 
upon some expert outside. Healing by proxy is taken 
to be the only kind. Can one do nothing in his own 
behalf, and is not early prevention often easier than 
later cure? 

The average clergyman, untrained in psychology, 
need not start a ‘‘clinic’’ or formally assume to take 
specific cases; but, if he would give some attention 
to latent human possibilities and the lawful power of 
thought and suggestion, his every-day opportunities 
for helpful counsel and the uplift of many souls would 
be multiplied. The rounding out of his own inner life 
would soon reveal enough of spiritual method and growth, 
so that some guidance would be easy and devoid of 
professional assumption. Most men are strangers to 
their deeper and diviner selves. They know the phenom- 
enal world without, but there is a world within which 
they have not explored. A man may reform and read- 
just his ruling consciousness, but earnest effort is nec- 
essary. 

Seasons of concentration, silence, contact with high 
ideals and divine communion, are not only safe and sane 
in their general trend, but specifically therapeutic. © Both 
subjective and objective conditions are really plastic, 
and their shaping is largely our own. We select our own 
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ideals, and are moulded by them to the degree that they 
are firmly held. Men do not get more than they claim. 
Only good can come from lofty thinking, and it is crea- 
tive and constructive in its influence upon mind and 
body. Every nerve-centre may be made to rejoice. 
We look everywhere outside for what is snugly hidden 
within. 

Naaman’s case was typical. His servants were wiser ,— 
““My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it?”’ Even in healing, 
many prefer that it should be done officially and with 
a flourish of trumpets. The thing which is near by we 
look right through and beyond. 

The religious factor in mental healing is fundamental. 
The cultivated consciousness of ideal healing is a sense 
of the indwelling presence of God, the omnipresent 
Spirit. His overflowing love and life is waiting to flood 
the mental chambers of man to the degree that they are 
unbarred and made receptive. Through ideal thinking, 
faith—the saving foree—may be nourished and increased. 
It is not an abstraction, but an intelligent and even 
scientific power to be increasingly wielded. If religion 
itself is not to go down, it can no longer afford to ignore 
a wholesome and spiritualized psychology. 

HENRY WOOD. 

Boston, Mass. 


Psychotherapy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A few weeks ago the papers announced that the 

,prominent Boston physicians had decided that the 

Emmanuel Movement was ‘‘harmful to the public,” 
that it ‘‘put false hopes into the minds of those really 
ill,’ ete. 

There is a point of view from which these statements 
are most satisfactory. If the Emmanuel Movement has 
aroused physicians to admit that neurasthenia and other 
nervous diseases have a physical basis,—are, in fact, 
often more organic than functional,—it will have done 
an invaluable service to suffering humanity. 

I have studied neurasthenia—a term which has been 
aptly defined as the doctors’ name for their own igno- 
rance—for the past twenty-five years. I have talked 
from time to time with the best doctors in Boston and 
vicinity. Each one of them has assured me that neu- 
rasthenia is a functional disease. I have never met 
a doctor who was willing to consider seriously the pos- 
sibility that physical trouble might exist in such cases, 
even though he had been unable to discover it. And 
I have known cases where serious physical trouble did 
exist, which were forced into life-long invalidism and 
suffering, because their doctors treated them on the 
assumption that there was nothing the matter with the 
patients but nervousness and their exaggerated idea of 
their own weakness and pain. 

Nervous sufferers—morbid, hysterical, neurasthenic, 
and the like—are not in this condition by their own 
choice. The mere fact that we count them by hundreds 
proves that doctors and ministers—or, to speak more 
fairly, medicine and religion—have been behind the 
age, and have failed to give humanity the help which 
it craves, and has a right to crave from them. 

No knights of old ever had a more valiant call to 
battle than have the doctors and ministers of to-day. 
If the Emmanuel Movement can open men’s eyes to the 
immense field that is calling for laborers of both profes- 
sions, who are great enough of heart and soul to be fitted 
for such work, the good it will do will a thousand times 
outweigh the harm that may be done by its quack and 
charlatan imitators. H.C. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Carcassonne. 


(From the French of Gustave Nadaud.) 


BY EMMA ENDICOTT HICKS. 


“Vm sixty! Iam growing old! 
A life of toil has been my part, 
With never time to satisfy 
The chief desire of my heart. 
I’ve learned there cannot be, on earth, 
Full happiness for any one; 
My fondest wish is unfulfilled,— 
I never have seen Carcassonne! 


“That radiant city on the height! 
It lies behind yon mountains blue. 
And, to attain to it, one must 
Five lengthy leagues of road pursue; 
And then the same length to return. 
Ah! if kind fate would smile upon 
The vintage, then, perchance,—but, no,— 
I never shall see Carcassonne! 


“They say it seems there neither more 
Nor less than Sunday, every day; 
The people always look so fine, 
In new coats and in white array. 
They say the towers and battlements 
Are grand as those of Babylon, 
A bishop and two generals there! 
Alas! I know not Carcassonne. 


“The vicar,—he is always right,— 
He said, our indiscretions can 
Despoil our lives, and that, in truth, 
Ambition is the bane of man. 
But yet,—if ever I could find 
Two days, when autumn work is done,— 
Mon Dieu! contented I should die, 
If once I had seen Carcassonne! 


“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Tf this my prayer 
Offendeth Thee, oh, pardon me! 
In age, as well as youth, our dreams 
Are higher than reality. 
My wife and eldest son, Aignan, 
Travelled as far, once, as Narbonne; 
My godson has seen Perpignan ; 
And I—have not seen Carcassonne!” 


Thus sighed a peasant of Limoux; 
His form was bowed with toil and sorrow. 
I said to him, ‘‘My friend, have hope! 
We'll go to Carcassonne to-morrow.”’ 
We started; but, when half-way there,— 
May Heaven his little faults condone !— 
When half-way there, the good man—died. 
He never looked on Carcassonne! 


The Sicilian Tragedy. 


BY WILLIAM PAGE ANDREWS. 


The eighteenth century shuddered with horror and 
began to doubt the goodness of God when, in 1755, 
30,000 to 40,000 people were destroyed in the Lisbon 
earthquake; that is, about half the population. The 
echoes of that tragedy resounded through all the nine 
teenth century. The twentieth century opens with a 
catastrophe by the side of which the San Francisco and 
Lisbon calamities are matters of no special import. 

Lisbon was wrecked, and lost half its inhabitants. 
San Francisco was very badly damaged, and lost some 
two hundred or three hundred of its citizens. Messina, 
—in the expressive Italian phrase, ‘‘Messina was.” 

Of its one hundred and forty odd thousand inhabi- 
tants who were peacefully sleeping in the early morning 
of Dec. 28, 1908, but about 25,000 are left alive. Of 
its splendid palaces and imposing public buildings not 
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one remains, and five-sixths of its dwellers lie buried 
beneath the ruins. 

The flourishing city of Reggio across the straits is in 
like condition, and the same is true of all the lesser 
towns along the beautiful coast line from Palmi down. 

The records of history hardly record any parallel to 
this disaster. One scarcely realizes, from the first de- 
tails, the importance of the event as a landmark in the 
course of humanity. One aspect of the immediate result 
is most noticeable,—the attitude of the world towards 
the significance of the event. The peasants in the vil- 
lages ran from their houses cursing Heaven as the cause 
of their tribulation, but among the intelligent classes 
there is no suggestion that any unearthly powers were 
responsible for the calamity. Yet this was the almost 
universal attitude of the eighteenth century toward the 
lesser Lisbon calamity, and parsons and philosophers 
filled the world with their air-blown theories of the 
Final Cause. Now the mechanical nature of the phe- 
nomena are calmly explained, and the want of wisdom 
in not adapting the construction to the environment is 
pointed out. 

Fifty years ago the school geographies spoke of Japan 
as ‘‘half-civilized,’’ and in the eighteenth century it 
would have been considered an insult to civilization, if 
not to the Founder of the Christian religion, to suggest 
that the ‘‘heathen”’ could teach the West to avoid what 
they were pleased to describe as the wrath of God. To- 
day no one objects when a scientific man, in Rome itself, 
points out that the loss of life is wholly owing to the 
failure of the West to follow the example of Japan in 
erecting buildings suitable to an unstable evil. 

After the great Ischian calamity of 1886, in which 
5,000 persons lost their lives through unadaptable con- 
struction, the Italian government forbade rebuilding in 
any mode liable to be thrown down by any movement 
of the earth. Yet only last year that lesson was for- 
gotten, and new buildings begun to be constructed again 
on the supposition that the surface of the earth is immov- 
able under all conditions, and not liable to changes under 
altering conditions of surface pressures. The child was 
burned, and began to forget the lesson. 

Another side of human development has been re- 
vealed in the incidents which have followed this greatest 
calamity ,—the interesting extension of the sense of human 
brotherhood among the nations and among all classes in 
the presence of an immense calamity. The terribly 
destructive war fleets of all nations have been rushed to 
the rescue. The American supply ship has been hur- 
ried forward to pour forth her incalculably valuable 
assistance in the time of need. The American fleet is 
being hurried up to aid the Italian, the Russian, the 
English war-ships in their work of salvation. The 
Russian commander refuses to be thanked for his kind- 
ness, because it is but a welcome opportunity to return 
the Italian goodness to his wounded at Port Arthur. 
The Russian sailors bear ashore thirty orphaned babies, 
with tears streaming down their manly faces as they 
part from their little charges. ‘The noble ladies on land 
give up their elegant equipages and automobiles as 
transports for the wounded, and turn their magnificent 
saloons into hospital wards. A duchess is seen rushing 
round with five little orphaned girls in her automobile 
to find a shelter for them, when a shop-keeper steps 
forward from the sorrowing crowd of onlookers and says, 
“T will give them all a home.” 

The Queen of Rome takes her husband’s arm, as he 
starts for the scene of the disaster, and says firmly, 
“Do you think I am only to take your arm on a day 
of festival?” After a terribly stormy passage on a war- 
ship, we find her for days in Messina Harbor, dressed in 
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a sailor’s cap and a white apron, binding and dressing 
a hundred wounds and with her own hands cutting and 
making the clothing of the naked children who are 
brought to her for comfort and protection. 

The queen mother autos from Rome to cheer the 
wounded in the Naples hospitals. The royal palaces are 
opened as places of refuge for the unfortunate. All 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, are bound to- 
gether in a common impulse of good will and sympathy. 
The nations vie with each other in the production of 
good works for the unfortunate. The spectacle is im- 
posing, and ‘‘devil-may-care”, Naples has forgotten how 
to smile. In place of chanting priests the streets are 
filled with long processions of students dressed in mourn- 
ing, soliciting aid for the sufferers, and they themselves 
contribute from their scanty stores 12,000 lire. The 
hotels give up whole floors to be converted into retreats 
for the homeless wounded, and support them while they 
are within the walls. vat 

One can hardly believe the evidence of his senses, 
so completely are one’s ideas of modern self-seeking 
reversed in the presence of this universal outpouring of 
love and sympathy. It is a triumphant vindication of 
optimism, and the theory of the constant development 
of the race into something ever higher and better, which 
may well hearten and encourage our sometimes clouded 
way. 

NAPLES, ITALY. 


Charles Darwin. 


BY JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


Were it not that the centennial of the birth of President 
Lincoln is now absorbing the attention of the people in 
America, and even in Great Britain also, we might con- 
fidently expect that a similar regard would be paid in 
both countries to the memory of Charles Darwin, the 
boldest and the most original scientist of the last cen- 
tury. The two men were born on the same day,—Sun- 
day, Feb. 12, 1809. It is needless to remark how differ- 
ent were their early advantages or how distinct the careers, 
in the world of thought for the one and of action for the 
other, which they finally achieved. 

Charles Robert Darwin was the son of Dr. Robert 
Waring Darwin, F.R.S., and Susannah Wedgewood. He 
was born and reared at Shrewsbury in Shropshire, Eng- 
land, and he died of heart disease at his home in Becken- 
ham, Kent,—which had been the family residence for 
more than forty years,—on Wednesday, April, 19, 1882, 
and was consequently seventy-three years, two months, 
and seven days of age at the time of his decease. His 
earliest education was directed by his parents, who always 
took a profound interest in his advancement. In 1818 
—the year when Lincoln’s mother died—he became a 
member of the famous Shrewsbury Grammar School, 
located a mile from his home and then under the charge 
of Rev. Dr. Samuel Butler, afterward the bishop of 
Lichfield. The school was purely classical, after the 
fashion of those days; and the only great advantage it 
furnished young Darwin was that he was made to mem- 
orize long paragraphs of Latin and Greek, sometimes 
forty or fifty lines of Virgil or Homer, while he attended 
the morning chapel exercises. He enjoyed long and 
solitary walks among the haunts of birds and about the 
fishing-pools of Maer, or near the old fortifications of the 
town. He early developed the strictest habits of close 
observation among these surroundings peculiarly favor- 
able for such tasks; while among the books which most 
strongly influenced his boyish mind was that prince 
among natural history volumes,—‘‘Wonders of the 
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World.” In this book we probably have the stimulus 
which first excited in his mind a love for travel that 
‘ultimately resulted in the famous voyage he made around 
the globe in the ship Beagle. Mr. Darwin in his maturer 
years once wrote a publisher of a German edition of the 
volume here referred to, saying, ‘‘I believe that this book 
gave me my earliest wish to travel in remote countries.” 
White’s ‘‘Selborne”—a book which had then been 
before the public, for twenty-five years, and which was 
the first of its kind to raise natural history into the region 
of.literature, even classic literature—was another favor- 
ite with our hero in his hours of study. The catholic 
spirit of the humble curate of Selborne nowhere reappears 
more perfectly than in the works which this eager boy 
was destined to leave to the world as the fitting com- 
panions of his little copy of the ‘‘Selborne.”’ 

Darwin entered the University of Edinburgh in 1825, 
here to begin the study of medicine, as his father had 
strongly urged him to do. ‘The task did not prove a con- 
genial one, and he quitted the city two years later and 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, where in four years 
he completed his college course and graduated, taking 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This was an important 
time in England and on the Continent. The Reform 
Bill was the topic of violent discussion in Parliament, 
the death, this year, of Hegel and Niebuhr saddened 
the philosophical world, and last, but not least, the sail- 
ing of Her Majesty’s ship Beagle was arousing the at- 
tention of the scientific world. It was a great event, 
indeed, three-quarters of a century ago, to see even a 
wealthy government fit out a ship for purely scientific 
research and send it forth into far distant climes. Its 
great success, its novel experiment, led to the sending 
out of Sir John Franklin in the Terror for his ill-fated 
expedition to the arctic regions. It was the turning 
point in Darwin’s life when on the 27th of November, 
1831, he sailed out of Plymouth on a voyage of discovery 
which can only be compared in its far-reaching conse- 
quences to that earlier voyage of the Mayflower from the 
same port. He did not see home again until the 2d of 
October, 1836. He had passed over many seas, had 
penetrated many lands, and his busy hands had gathered 
a wealth of material out of which his most important 
publications afterward grew. Especially was this the 
case regarding the book that has made his name famous 
in all civilized countries,—‘‘The Origin of Species.” 
Out of the long voyage at sea finally this great epoch- 
making book appeared, with its bold but carefully con- 
sidered statements. That was in 1859, fifty years ago. 
All whose memory goes back to that period recall the 
outburst of questions and censures which fell upon the 
head of its author. He triumphed, however, and had 
the good sense to wait patiently for that triumph to be 
secured. He did not confront his antagonists. with 
fierce debates. Quietly and simply he added some new 
evidence to those he had already arranged with a master’s 
hand. Now his ‘‘theories’” stand approved, and at this 
his centennial. his memory is hailed and his work ap- 
plauded as that of the greatest scientist of the nineteenth 
century. When he died, his life was full of honors. 
They buried him beside Sir Isaac Newton in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. One who understood and appreciated his 
work—Prof. Gill of the Smithsonian Institute—said 
not long after his death: ‘‘The author of the ‘Origin 
-of Species’ was a different man from his predecessors, 
and lived in a happier time. The facts had been ac- 
cumulated and co-ordinated. Men were ready to con- 
sider why the facts were such, and none was better 
fitted than Darwin—I should rather say none was so 
well fitted—to arrange and present the facts and draw 
the deductions therefrom. Ever a close observer, 
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practised in many lands, student of all nature,—espe- 
cially skilled as a geologist, a botanist, and a zodlogist,— 
endowed with a severely judicial mind, honest above all, 
none like him had ever grappled with the mysteries of 
creation.” 

WEsT Groton, Mass. 


Charles Darwin and Theology. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 

The revolution worked by Charles Darwin was not 
foreseen. It has affected all our sociology and theology 
as well as largely our sentiment of religion. It has en- 
tirely erased the conception of God as a creator ab extra, 
making something from nothing, of which he himself was 
not a substantial part; and it has brought to light a new 
hypothesis, affirming that all structural forms can be ex- 
plained as the expression of Nature itself. By this new 
conception, religion, morals, ethical systems, and social 
organisms are also natural developments; and all progress 
of a psychical sort is only a continuous widening out of 
the relations of the mind to the universe. The two 
theories are absolutely incompatible with each other, and 
all time spent in trying to harmonize them is wasted. 
By the one theory there is a pre-existing Some One who 
at a certain moment bethought himself to make things 
By the other theory a vital and moral force has eternally 
constituted a substantial universe, uncreatable and in- 
destructible, working continuous progressive change, and 
ultimating in man, who is of all things most subject to 
evolution. The older theory could not get on without 
supernatural interference with law and with Nature; 
but the Darwinian theory bluntly affirms that all things 
can be accounted for on the supposition of an eternally 


. acting divine force. 


The new conception of God and man brings to light 
the doctrine of Jesus as joy and peace. Ome can open 
his Bible to-day and read out of it a great song of love 
and eternal faith; and he will wonder where the old doc- 
trine of a fallen man and an angry god came from. The 
Lord’s Prayer is the confident appeal of a child to his 
father instead of the plea of a lost creature trying to 
placate his creator. 

According to evolution, man is not a relic of a divine 
conception, a wretched remnant of a race that was 
created holy; but he is the advancing anthropoid, al- 
ready having reached a complex civilization and having 
begotten a Plato, a Paul, a Buddha, a Shakespeare, and 
a Jesus. The Man with the Hoe is not man pressed 
down to the earth, either fallen or falling, but man look- 
ing upward, having already invented tools, and slowly 
looking away from animal propensities to higher living. 
A glorious march it is through munificent mazes of 
beauty and grace and power, until, having coursed the 
princely realm that stretches from the sponge to the 
vertebrates, we find ourselves at last at the head of the 
mammalia; among the primates the king, and among 
men, able to receive the inspiration of the Infinite Love. 
Kant assures us that ‘‘man cannot think too highly of 
man”: this Darwinism confirms. 

The God of evolution is not a thwarted creator, but the 
indwelling life of the universe, in whom we live and have 
our being. He is literally omnipresent, and not an angry 
personality, somewhere, hid from our vision and our 
world. He is here and everywhere, and his love is find- 
ing expression not only in the features of upward lookers, 
but in the violets and the .roses under our feet. All 
things that look onward and lead to the nobler, whether 
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preached by Phillips Brooks by word of mouth or preached 
by Burbank with work of hand, are the voice of God. 

Heaven is the result of right-thinking and right-doing, 
and by no means the treasure-house of a powerful tyrant 
or the golden palace of a monarch, to be purchased by us 
with prayer and faith and subserviency. Hell is the re- 
sult of a perverted will that cannot or will not co-operate 
with the purposing of the Father. This is the gospel 
of hope for all those who choose to go forward with the 
supreme moral Purposer; it is the gospel of degeneration 
to every one who, declining obedience to the laws of 
ethical living, contents himself with animal functioning. 
The law of life is forward, and ever forward. 

This has inevitably been the result of the purely 
scientific preaching of Charles Darwin. ‘To the question 
whether he believed in a personal deity he would give 


neither affirmative nor negative reply. He would have . 


nothing to do with theology; but theology could not help 
having much to do with Darwin. If evolution was true, 
the whole conception of religion must be reversed. The 
myths of ancient science were reduced from their assumed 
authority. The Bible became a valuable compilation of 
ancient documents, some of them historical, some poet- 
ical, and some ethical, yet none of them any more in- 
spired than other writings of equal moral value. That 
is an inspired book which- to us is an impulse toward 
the better, a stimulant for purity and beauty of character 
and strength for righteousness. 

That this revolution should. have taken place without 
some wrenching of the organic church was not to be ex- 
pected. Yet it had in its favor the deeper convictions 
of a dissatisfied civilization. It has disturbed us less 
than might have been expected. There is already an- 
other index expurgatorius established. While the old one 
forbids you to doubt a line of the older classic and forbids 
you to either read or believe Darwin, the new one forbids 
you to abjure your right to reject the doctrines of the 
Church, as too sacred for interrogation. Never has 
human thought speeded with such continuous leaps of 
inspired progress as during our own age of liberated 
science. Freed from the necessity of conforming our 
belief and our lives to a preconceived theory of causation, 
mind has achieved in fifty years the work of a millennium. 


EVOLUTION AND SOLUTION. 


It would not be far out of the way, from the standpoint 
of evolution, to adopt Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
religion, that it is morality touched by emotion. ‘This 
would not disagree either with Herbert Spencer, who 
traces all religion back to the relation between the living 
and their dead ancestors. Religion, in other words, is 
the blossoming and fruitage of moral principles. Some 
time ago an essay in the Atlantic Monthly, of unusual 
strength, undertook to show that the summing up of the 
doctrine of evolution led directly not only to scientific 
principles of living, but to religious emotion. The 
struggle just now seems to be to get the new idea of human 
progress and forward-looking adjusted to a profitable 
upward-looking. We do not mean to use this term in 
its crassness, and yet there is no escaping the fact that 
the religion of the future will have an economic side to it: 
perhaps we may say its whole spirit will be economic. It 
will be saving in the literal sense of the word, but instead 
of salvation for the individual sinner it will be salvation 
for the whole world; and in this process of salvation it 
will not be satisfied with the flotsam and jetsam of a 
general wreck of the world. 

How shall we graft this idea of religion upon human 
life? Nature has never been satisfied with the production 
of quantity. The idea of quality appears very early in 
the history of life; and the struggle for existence took 
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on, very quickly, something very different from a con- 
tention to settle which was the strongest. Brain ap- 
peared, and, as Spencer puts it, life began to increase in 
breadth as well as length. Life must be not only multi- 
plied, but also magnified, to reach higher things. As 
Tennyson expresses it, ‘‘’Tis life whereof our nerves are 
scant; More life, and fuller, that we want.’’ Merely to 
exist was no longer the end of a living being, if it ever 
had been the end. Everything in Nature had a forward 
and an upward purpose. In the human being, life be- 
comes something that must be educated and broadened 
in all directions. As Spencer has it, The function of 
education is to prepare us not only for a long life, but for 
a complete life. All the way upward Nature seems to be 
laying more and more emphasis on quality. 

Survival value rapidly passes away from brute force 
and muscular strength, to moral character with its re- 
ligious fruitage. Nature has welcomed muscle and 
speed and strength and these she has developed cordially 
along the road. But this upward-looking and onward- 
looking of Nature is also inherent. It has always ex- 
isted, and in man is by no means the product of dogmatic 
theology. The whole character of man is the product of 
ages of evolution. Man has survived value in proportion 
to his moral qualities; and this is an increasing truth as 
the ages run on. The author makes this argument so 
strong and clear that he feels warranted in inverting the 
ordinary axiom, that morality is the product of man, 
and makes it read Man is the highest product of morality. 
‘““No morals, no man.’’ In other words, Nature, in her 
process of natural selection, actually selects morality. 
And this is more and more evident as the history of man 
moves forward and through stages of civilization. These 
are nothing more than a continuous survival of the good, 
and an increasing survival of the right over the base and 
the corrupt. 

If muscles were of higher survival value than moral 


‘ principle, it would soon appear, for Nature would select 


them. On the contrary, more and more favor is constantly 
being shown to the true and pure and good. As Matthew 
Arnold said, There is a power that makes for righteous- 
ness: that power is not ourselves, although it calls upon 
us to co-operate. So it comes about that life, which at 
first seemed to be the only object that Nature had in 
view, becomes an expanding, enlarging, forward-looking 
force, it ‘‘makes for rightness.”” This morality in 
life, a fundamental and inherent principle of all life, 
blossomed out into aspiration and love. ‘This is religion. 
Here life finds Life; and man becomes the child of God. 
Weare following somewhat the line of the Atlantic essay, 
because its sterling value and lucid method of statement 
cannot be improved. The author, Mr. C. W. Saleeby, 
believes that, from the standpoint which he has taken, he 
can forecast the future of religion. He believes that 
Nature will always, as she always has, demand of every 
product of life, religion as well, a ‘‘survival value.” In 
other words, the religion of the future will be that which 
reacts upon life, to make it better worth the living. It 
must be that which will continuously broaden and en- 
noble existence. It will not in the least decry the value 
of physical life or promote asceticism, any more than it 
will patronize drunkenness and other means of enfee- 
bling life. It will place its emphasis directly on the point 
of preserving and increasing life and its values. It will 
demand health and wholesomeness always, as the basis; 
but it will-demand more and more the blossoming and 
the fruitage of a joyous vital religion. Of course, this will 
lay the basis of religious life on this earth, and will have 
much more to do with the life that is, and less to do with 
any life or lives that lie beyond the human vision. 

Any religion that concerns itself with the salvation of 
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a soul from the power of the body, and would store it 
away in some future retreat, will have no hold on the 
evolutions of the future, no permanent grip on human 
living. Such a religion would have no survival value. 
For this reason the great religions which have controlled 
mankind will be either transformed to higher views— 
that is, views more consonant with life—or they must pass 
out. They will probably affiliate much more closely in 
this process of development. Nature’s consistent desire 
for fulness, and ever greater fulness of life, and..her 
consequent demand of every character of living things, 
and every product of their minds, that it possess ‘‘sur- 
vival value,’ constitutes our guide in forecasting the 
religion of the future. It must value life, strong, pure, 
true life, and concern itself less and less with the salvation 
of a body of saints in some future existence. This is the 
testimony of biology to religion. 
muck-rake effort to save a few from the wrath of God 
to a struggle for the survival of righteousness in all 
human life. Henceforth the word, is, ‘““Overcome evil 
with good,” establish a survival value. 

Evidently, the religion of the future is to be based on 
modern science, as elder faith has been based on the 
science of antiquity. Heretofore we have hardly had a 
practical application of the evolution philosophy and 
science to religion. The new ethics we feel, but they 
have not had a full chance to grapple with the problem 
of individual and social living. Look to your foundations, 
is the watchword of a wise builder. What does evolution 
mean? Has it left out God by exalting law and Nature? 
or has it rather readjusted our relations to science, in 
order to bring us into closer relations with Him ‘‘in whom 
We live and move and have our being’? ‘The exaltation 
of life, and its basement on what the essayist calls sur- 
vival value, will surely revolutionize the peoples that 
accept it. Who shall dare to despise or abuse that marvel 
which Nature gives us, as the culmination of hundreds of 
millions of years of purpose and effort? ‘his wonderful 
life can be saved only by ethical virtues. This view of 
life exalts the body, but it more exalts soul quality. That 
man is saved who is vitally alive to the light; and he is 
saved only so far as he is growing in knowledge and 
virtue. 

After all, we can hardly believe that we have come upon 
any new gospel; for did not Jesus say, ‘‘I came that ye 
might have more life’? We are rather coming upon a 
closing up of the breach made by the old theology be- 
tween morals and religion. It pays, now and here, to 
be a manly man,.to be thoroughly honest and generous 
and righteous. It does not pay to outreach or to over- 
reach our neighbor. The Golden Rule is above all a 
business rule; the creed of a shrewd capitalist, as it is of 
the day laborer. Greed is a financial blunder. If bi- 
ological science is demonstrating this fact and bringing 
us around to a practical every-day creed and faith, let 
us accept it. I quote from my own book, ‘‘Heredity 
from God,”’ instead of my friend of the Adlantic; ‘‘Accord- 
ing to evolution that is right which enlarges and ennobles 
living, that is sin which defaces or kills. Intemper- 
ance, unchastity, injustice, cruelty, are in the new code 
of sins because they act counter to the ethical tendency 
of evolution. Salvation is to depart from self-destructive 
courses of thought and action. Degeneration is the doom 
of all those who refuse to obey the light that is in them, 
and love the darkness in preference. Morality is man, of 
his own moving, on the lines of evolution, taking con- 
scious charge of his future character.’’ What else is 
religion? According to evolution the breach is closed 
up, and religion and morality are identified. The moral 
code of evolution is not weighted down by obligations, 
involving an intricate knowledge of a divine plan, or the 
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incomprehensible purpose of God, to rescue a few by 
blind faith in a Saviour of whom the majority have never 
heard; but it is the joyous acceptance of the obligations 
of life, and the cheerful doing, each day, of those duties 
which the heart and the hand find to do. 

SORRENTO, FLA. 


The Individual and the Social Question. 


BY REV. H. EDWARD LATHAM. 


For the sake of the persons who feel like a well-known 
economist, who said, ‘‘That whenever a solution of the 
social question is offered by a speaker I move to adjourn,” 
I may say that I do not assume my contribution to this 
matter to be a solution, but simply an emphasis upon 
two very essential principles in all social advancement. 
We all realize there can be no panacea for all our social 
ills, because we are dealing with persons, and not ma- 
chines. The subject of our study and the cause of our 
problems are beings with feelings, passions, prejudices, 
and inclinations, sometimes for the good and sometimes 
for that which is not good. 

The two essential principles which I wish to emphasize 
are individual character and individual responsibility. 
Without these there can be no reform and social devel- 
opment. I fear that remark sounds trite and common- 
place, yet I note a tendency in us to forget that which 
is obvious and to place the stress upon novel and experi- 
mental means. Especially is this so in the many solu- 
tions and panaceas which are given us in these days 


.for our social questions, many of which ignore the indi- 


vidual and his character and responsibility in their 
commonwealths. 

If men are without work, let us blame the State. 
If business is dull, place the blame on the railroads. If 
a man is without the means of a livelihood when in the 
autumn of life, let us see to it he is provided for by the 
government. When our cities and States are misgov- 
erned, while we are talking about our country being a 
government of, for, and by the people, and we choose our 
own officers and representatives, we shift the responsi- 
bility, and revile our political bosses for our civic ills. 
Are men unfortunate in business? If so, it is because 
large corporations are destroying competition or else the 
tariff is working destruction. Are we spending at the 
rate of three dollars and a half annually per capita for 
charity? Something must be wrong with our industrial 
system. Men and women are not responsible, even 
though it is pointed out a billion and more are spent 
annually for intoxicating drinks, almost as large a sum 
for tobacco, and a much larger sum for gambling and 
policy games. We see thousands of young men at 
clubs, questionable entertainments, loitering about the 
streets and absorbed in the trashiest kind of reading, 
caring nothing for the good and earnest things of life, 
and then we blame the.church because those young men 
are not in it, and say the sermons do not attract and the 
institution is outgrown. Said a father of a young man, 
‘‘Our high school is no good.” Why? I asked. ‘‘Be- 
cause my boy has quit. The lessons did not interest 
him, and he was not a favorite of the teachers. Some- 
thing is wrong with the system of education in these 
days.’ Yes, something wrong with a high school and 
a system of education that demanded character and 
individual responsibility. No, nothing wrong with a 
youth who loafed at the pool rooms and on the streets, 
attended moving picture shows, theatres, and public 
dances almost every day of his high school life. A cen- 
tury ago public-spirited men and women thought that, 
when they had made public school education universal, 
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much would be done to solve our problems; but, accord- 
ing to the Federal Report of the Board of Education, 
out of one hundred that enter the first grade only eight 
graduate from the high school and more than sixty leave 
before the eighth, grade is completed. Many of our 
States furnish, beside the education, books, supplies, 
transportation, and medical attendance. In some of 
our cities they are advocating clothing and food for 
many of the scholars, thus taking from the parents all 
care and responsibility. In the lower realms of life 
the parent opposes all attempts to usurp his authority, 
and gladly assumes all care until the offspring is strong 
enough to shift for itself. It is only when we enter the 
realm of human beings where all responsibility has been 
so attenuated by pestiferous State interference that we 
find creatures glad and willing to be relieved of natural 
parental duties. In one month in one city in Pennsyl- 
vania a hundred and more miners asked the school board 
to allow these miners’ boys, all under thirteen years 
of age, to work in the breakers. Some of the boys could 
not read in the second reader, and yet many of the fathers 
had earned nearly three dollars a day for years, and 
had spent a large proportion of the wages in the saloons 
and at the gambling table. What is true of that city 
is true of many towns and cities throughout this land. 
Parents are not only willing for the State to foster their 
offspring, but ask that it help them to plunder bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh. ‘Those of us who can 
recall the days when we had to help support the teacher 
by contributing to his or her salary, to walk to school, 
and to buy all our own books and supplies, how carefully 


we cared for and valued not only the education, but- 


our books, will be surprised to learn that under our 
present system of State care and responsibility new books 
are abused, mutilated, and destroyed in a very short 
time. These things are so easily given they are little 
valued. Were the founders of our public schools to 
return to-day, they.would be depressed by the lack of 
individual character and responsibility. One of the 
newest solutions and panaceas for our social question is 
that which is pleased to call itself, ‘‘The Social Ethics 
of the Twentieth Century.’”’ This new social ethics is 
that which aims to democratize industry and to equalize 
economic conditions. We are told by this solution: 
‘“‘Many thinkers affirm that progress is possible only 
by the evolution of character. But the improvement 
of nations is measured by that margin of riches and 
power left from the cost of living. Regeneration is 
prevented not by defects in personality, but by defects 
in environment. The sole test of dynamic civilization 
is that of physical efficiency in the children. The aim 
of social work is democracy rather than culture, energy 
rather than virtue, eificiency rather than goodness, social 
standards for all rather than genius and opportunities 
for the few.” ‘‘What we want to do now is to make 
every human being more healthy, give him a better work 
efficiency, pay him better for his labor, give him a better 
chance to live a happy, healthy, and comfortable life.” 

We had our political ethics in the eighteenth century, 
and it was expected that would solve the ills. Then in 
the nineteenth century we were given our educational 
ethics, and this would surely usher in the millennium. 
Now we are told about our social ethics; and, when we 
have socialized and democratized all our institutions 
and means of production, we shall all be gods and angels. 
Just how our social question will be solved by the work 
of social ethics is not very clear to one who knows that 
environment does not make a complete man. It might 
have made, and may make, the animal man; but the 
real man, the divine man, does not wait for environ- 
ment to make him, but he makes his environment. Quite 
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a different history would have been written if the Puri- 
tans and the Pilgrims had waited for their environ- 
ment to make them and their institutions and ideals. 


Why do we make nature, which is but another name 


for environment, serve us? do our work, and run our 
errands for us if environment is our master and 
moulds us in accordance with its will? At the present 
time a laborer receives four times as much wages as a 
workman in Shakespeare’s time; but does it necessarily 
follow that he is a nobler fellow? In the laborer’s 
home are many luxuries to-day unknown a century ago, 
and the environment is better in many respects;: yet 
do luxuries and a comfortable environment always 
mean a good man? If environment makes us, and not 
we ourselves, what is the use of talking about a solution 
Who is going to modify our 
environment if we cannot? If environment is, all that 
is necessary to usher in the kingdom of love and justice, 
why are not the Christ-like virtues always manifest 
where the surroundings are as beautiful and luxurious 
as any sensuous being need desire? 

Are we going to solve our social question by proclaim- 
ing from the housetop of social ethics that. the reason 
men are ‘“‘poverty men’’ is because they live in poor 
tenements and receive low wages? ‘The reason they are 
drunkards and gamblers is because of their environ- 
ment? They are lazy and shiftless and improvident 
because of bad conditions? The reason the poor are 
deceitful and insistent in working the charitable organi- 
zations for all they will give, and persistently avoid 
work, is on account of their social and political condi- 
tions? I think not, for that is bad ethics and worse 
religion. t 

The faith some people have in transforming social 
conditions by political changes and legislative enactments 
is absurd were it not so pathetic. The truth is modern 
society could not exist if one-half of the present statu- 
tory laws were enforced. Most repressive laws have 
been failures; and it is only because statutes are largely 
interpreted in the spirit of freedom, rather than in the 
spirit that brought them into existence, that they are 
endured at all. Laws will never make a Christian home 
or state. And to think that by socializing and democ- 
ratizing our people and country by some political hocus- 
pocus we will bring the millennium requires a credulity 
like unto that demanded by a modern religious cult 
that says, ‘‘When we lose a leg, we will grow a new one, 
if we are ‘Scientists,’ just as the lobster grows a new 
claw.” 

There is nothing in history nor in personal experience 
to show that either is true. The masses are not good 
managers of business or of government. We have 
nothing to prove that the laboring classes are more 
honest or in any way superior to the other classes in the 
country. In politics, where they count man for man 
with the other classes, corruption and incompetency 
of all forms prevail. 

If all the work of the land were done as badly as the 
work of the municipal, state, and national ‘governments, 
or as poorly as the post-office and public printing plant, 
for instance, we would all beg for deliverance from the 
hands of the masses. The voice of all the people has 
yet to prove itself the voice of God. 

The masses were never pioneers. They never led in 
any enterprise. They never gave new machines, never 
introduced any scientific or economical innovation to 
society. None of the civilizing processes in mechanics, 
art, architecture, sanitation, education, politics, or relig- 
ion ever came from the masses of society. As a rule 
they have bitterly fought and opposed them. There 
has never been, there will never be, any political or 
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social or democratic arrangement of society that will 
give us Christ-like characters out of men and women 
who prefer to be slaves to their lower natures and to 
follow the guidance of their material instincts. The 
welfare of any state, and the love and justice of its work- 
ings, are dependent upon, and always will be, the indi- 
vidual character and responsibility of its members. 
People, as a rule, get the kind of government they want 
and deserve. 
“How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.’ 
In the book of Ecclesiasticus we are told: ‘‘He hath 
set fire and water before thee. Thou mayest stretch 
forth thine hand unto whichsoever thou wilt. Before 
man is life and death; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall 
be given him. If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the command- 
ments, and to perform faithfulness is in thine own power.” 

About as good an illustration of the absurd lengths our 
new social ethics will carry one is given in this true ac- 
count of a meeting of earnest men and women called 
to consider and devise means whereby the social evil 
might be lessened in their city. A Christian minister, 
who was present, said: ‘‘This is an economic question, 
pure and simple. The women do not earnenough. Their 
whole life is poverty bound. That is why we have the 
social evil.’ Is there a normal man or woman in this 
country satisfied with that excuse? What about lust, 
greed, and moral degeneracy? Do not these unite to 
exploit purity and innocence? Do they not take advan- 
tage of poverty? And are not these the bad elements 
‘in men and women which must be reformed in the indi- 
vidual and his character, and for which he alone is 
responsible ? 

Even so sane a writer and preacher as Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden said last winter, in the city of Bangor, in 
relation to our social question: ‘‘The love of money, 
the lust for gold, is what keeps the evils of intemperance 
and immorality going. Men are willing to debauch 
their fellow brothers and sisters and to lose their souls 
for dirty gold.” But, let us ask, what about the fellow 
brothers and sisters who are willing to be debauched 
and glad to lose their souls? For every liquor seller 
there are at least a thousand that buy the drink. For 
each purveyor of evil there are a host of willing buyers. 
Would you say the reason there are men, women, and 
children in the world is because there are cotton mills 
and woollen mills to weave cloth to clothe them and shoe 
factories to shoe them? Or would you say these mills 
and factories are here because there are men, women, 
and children to clothe and shoe? Does the horse draw 
the wagon? or does the wagon draw the horse? 

Any reform is but the work of Sisyphus, and the social 
evil it wishes to remove rolls back on the people unless 
men and women through individual character and re- 
sponsibility make a choice and use the opportunity for 
the ideals of life. They may make a choice for purity, 
virtue, temperance, and life divine, or they may choose 
the way to pain, suffering, and death. 

‘For every man shall bear his own iniquity; the son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness 
of the wicked shall be upon him. For I will judge you 
one by one, saith the Lord, and every one according to 
his ways.” 

I recall that on a certain day, some few months ago, 
a friend of mine who is a large employer of men told 
me with gladness in his heart that he had installed at 
a great expense a system in his offices that would stop 
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all stealing from him by his employees. A few weeks 
passed away, and then I ventured to ask him the result 
of his system. I well recall the tone of voice in which 
he told me that a young upstart of an office assistant, 
a son of a respected and well to-do man, had beaten it. 

No system has yet been devised that will take the 
place of individual character and responsibility in all 
classes of society. Rich and poor, cultured and igno- 
rant,—all, each and all, need these virtues. 

When, therefore, I see thousands of young men and 
thousands of men not young, content with base pur- 
suits, willing to shirk the civic responsibilities of life, 
glad to needlessly debauch their suffrage and their man- 
hood, I feel like saying the country and the church are 
not so wrong as some of the men. When men do not 
put forth all their strength to realize their angel natures, 
the fault is not so much in our social system and question, 
but in our men. No system can make a nation of manly 
and God-like men and noble, loving, womanly women 
out of a mass of beings who prefer to be intellectual 
and spiritual pygmies. 

‘‘Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?”’ 

Perhaps this sounds old-fashioned to some of you. 
If so, never forget the decalogue is old fashioned, too: 
so is the Sermon on the Mount, and the parables of 
Jesus, and the love psalm of Paul, not to name a great 
many other scriptural truths. Until something better 
has been shown and proven, let us insist on being out of 
style. It is better to be old-fashioned and right than 
modern and up-to-date and wrong. 

So I assume the work of the church is to emphasize 
these old-fashioned scriptural truths. It is to send 
forth a message that shall generate spiritual energy 
enough to move men to be men, to convince them they 
are sons of God, and are called upon to live the golden 
rule of life. It is their mission to bring the social world 
to the heights of love, wisdom, and peace. 

The work of the church is not to organize a patent 
medicine annex, or to run amusement parlors, or a little 
cold storage Sunday club, but to communicate divine 
power to men and women. ‘‘Ye shall know the tree by 
its fruit.” 

EASTPORT, ME. 


A Little Catechism. 


BY LOUISA HARDING. 

Q. Whoareso-called violent ‘‘reds” and ‘“‘anarchists”’ ? 
A. They are men and women who believe lynch law 
may be justifiable, and who sometimes put their prin- 
ciples into practice. 

Q. Why do they do this? A. They are angry or 
aggrieved, as other lynchers are; and, as ‘‘lynching bees” 
have been known to be opened by prayer, so an assassina- 
tion may be committed, without any direct personal 
motive, by one who seeks in the name of justice to end 
a social wrong. 

Q. What has offended these persons who would in- 
augurate reforms by means of dynamite? A. They 
have seen a great deal of poverty, of injustice, and of 
suffering. 

Do they take the most desirable way to end these 
ills, provided there are any other means at their disposal ? 
A. Undoubtedly not. Lynch law is too liable to result 
in the selection of the wrong victim. It gives no oppor- 
tunity to plead in self-defence. It arouses antagonism 
equal to that produced by the wrong itself. 

Q. Are non-believers in organized government the 
only ones who lynch? A. No: in Russia alone, during 
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the last year, government officials, acting under a pre- 
tence of law, have tortured, shot, and imprisoned many 
thousands of men and women guilty of no crime; and 
the police force of Chicago and of New York unlawfully 
assault workingmen upon the street, and drag speakers 
from public platforms without warrant so to do. 

Q. Who incites police lynchings? A. Those who 
positively state that they are in possession of evidence 
of wide-spread plots to assassinate, and later admit that 
they are unable to produce such evidence. 

Q. Under the law of Illinois are these persons re- 
sponsible for the violence resulting from such misleading 
statements? A. They are. 

O. Have any of these disorderly policemen, or those 
who incite them to disorder, been imprisoned for offences 
against law? A. ‘They have none of them been so in- 
carcerated. 

Q. Are there still other lynchings? A. Yes: the 

anarchist publication, La Questione Sociale, was illegally 
excluded from the mails; for, according to eminent legal 
advice given to President Roosevelt at that time, ‘‘there 
is no federal statute which makes such publications an 
offence against the United States.” 
QO. Is it true that the suppression of what is popu- 
larly called anarchy is the most important question of 
the time? A. That one may answer by another ques- 
tion, Which is more important,—to see that mines are 
well ventilated or to make stringent rules against the 
lighting of a match in them? 

Curcaco, Inn. 


Spiritual Life, 


Every gift of God is good, and given for our happiness; 
and we sin if we abuse it. To use our fancy to our own 
misery is to abuse it, and to sin. The realm of the possi- 
ble was given to man to hope, and not to fear in.— 
Charles Kingsley. 

& 

Take it not grievously if some think ill of thee, and 
speak that thou wouldst not willingly hear. Thou 
oughtest to be the hardest judge of thyself, and to think 
no one weaker than thyself. If thou dost walk spiritu- 
ally, thou wilt not much weigh fleeting words. —Selected. 


& 


I do the very best thing I know how—the very best I 
can; and I mean to keep on doing so until the end.” If 
the end brings me out all right, what is said against™me 
won’t amount to anything. If the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no 


difference.—Lincoln. 
B 


We live too much in the outward, in driving toil with- 
out spiritual renewal. We need to learn the wisdom of 
reinforcing the inner vitality by nourishing the roots of 
faith and principle. Our souls need rest, that in secret 
prayers divine communion shall nourish the inner life of 
the spirit—Rush R. Shippen. 


yd 


Between the Here and the Hereafter there is no gap 
nor chasm nor gulf, but continuity of progress and per- 
fect sequence. There is no end to life. Life changes its 
form, its embodiment, the location of its residence; but 
life is the breath of God, and when once breathed into the 
universe, and it has taken form and made for itself ex- 
pression, who may annihilate it? who may strike it out 
of existence? No, there is no end to life. Death is an 
enlightenment and a discovery.—W. H. H. Murray. 
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There are three great principles in life which weave its 
warp and woof, apparently incompatible with each other, 
yet they harmonize, and in their blending create this 
strange life of ours. The first is, our fate is in our own 
hands, and our blessedness and misery the exact result 
of our own acts. The second is, ‘‘There is a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 
The third is, ‘‘The race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong; but time and chance happeneth to them 
all.’ Accident, human will, the shaping will of Deity,— 
these things make up life.—Frederick W. Robertson. 


The Church and Social Reform. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


Propounders of partial schemes of social salvation 
are constantly clamoring for the aid of the church. I 
resent the implication that the church does nothing for 
social reform. All real social regeneration, indeed all 
that tends to the betterment of mankind, comes within 
the wide sweep of the church’s influence and operation; 
for one of the prime objects of the church is to permeate 
the heart and mind of men with the basic principles of 
improvement in human relations. It is in religion that 
the finest social ideals have their root and their sustenance. 
Does not our religion teach the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity? Does it not proclaim justice, 
honesty, unselfishness, ay, and love? Does it not op- 
pose all that is contrary to these? Why, then, are we 
required to specify one thing to-day or another to- 
morrow? Surely it is known that our church is against 
intemperance, against child labor, against starvation 
wages, against predatory monopolies, against legisla- 
tive corruption, against civic theft,—against all the 
evils that have crept into the structure of society. The 
influence of the church is steadily directed against wrong 
in every form, and it is the greatest propelling power of 
every movement that is really calculated to better the 
conditions of human life. Why should we hitch that 
power by special-proclamation to every little plan that 
is devised for the immediate production of the millennium ? 
There are projects of social reconstruction that have 
mere materialism as their god. They begin at the wrong 
end in cases where you can change the condition of the 
people only by changing the character of the people; 
and they would divert the church from the building of 
better character, which is the true building of better 
society. Some who care nothing for religion would 
exploit religion for their own pet purposes, if not for~ 
their own glorification. They resemble the graduating 
class that commissioned the local jeweller to make a 
badge with the design representing a youthful graduate 
surveying the universe. ‘‘About how large would you 
like the figure?’’ the jeweller asked. ‘‘Well,” said the 
spokesman, ‘‘we thought the graduate ought to cover 
about three-quarters of the badge and the universe the 
rest.” Now, we cannot assent to the action of those 
who in social reform would make use of the universal 
by putting it at their heels in a corner. We must main- 
tain for the church its all-embracing function, for relig- 
ion its universal operation, in the field of social progress. 
It must not be whittled down to particular points for 
the benefit of small social sects. These are becoming 
numerous. ‘This in itself is a fact not to be deprecated, 
but rather to be welcomed; for the social reform fer- 
ment is a sign of interest, of emotion, of excitement, 
out of which good may come. Only do not let us mis- 
take the froth on the surface for the deep stream of wis- 
dom which alone can carry humanity forward. The 
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serious problems that confront us call’ for examination 
of facts and knowledge of causes, for clear thinking and 
cautious action. We see confusion of thought every 
day in the vague use of high-sounding names to indi- 
cate social cults, with the expectation that, when the 
instrument is grandly named, the end is almost accom- 
plished. How often do people join together two names 
of weighty import,—talking for instance, of ‘‘Christian 
Collectivism’”’ or ‘‘Christian Socialism”? (I have known 
even an advocate of ‘‘Christian Anarchy’’!), and then 
they say, ‘‘There you are: it will make a new heaven 
and a new earth.” Ah, no! that sort of thing will achieve 
nothing. The conjunction of names may be suggestive 
and legitimate, yet we cannot get bison beef from Buf- 
falo nor Pilgrim Fathers from the eggs of Plymouth 
Rocks. Names are frequently illusory; and social re- 
formers in their various camps will have to think less 
about the names that divide them, and more about the 
aims that unite them. ‘They are at one in their object,— 
the removal of social ills: they differ as to the means. 
Is there no sure, single remedy for the wrongs that infest 
society? I dare to think there is if people would only 
apply it. Our church has offered it always, teaching 
it, preaching it, urging its adoption incessantly. It is 
simply brotherhood. If that principle were adopted, 
every wrong would be righted. Even a step short of 
that we might have paradise; for every kind of social 
strife, every war of greedy interests, even every battle 
between capital and labor, would come to an end if 
the combatants were brought to acknowledge that the 
Golden Rule is of greater value than the silver dollar. 
Let those who reject the remedy bear the odium, and 
let no one blame the church. I maintain that our church 
is a mighty force for social righteousness. It goes deep 
and does what is necessary prior to reform: it makes 
reformers. Is there any other body that, in proportion 
to its number, has given so many leaders to beneficent 
social enterprises? No. Then let us wisely work on 
in this effectual way,—if possible with increase of energy. 
The church must not be made merely the agent of any 
one cause, but must retain and exercise its power as the 
vitalizer of every good cause, sending the heart and 
brain of its members into the work that has to be done. 
There is no need to say that it stands for this or that 
or the other if, wherever there is a Unitarian there is 
a worker for the coming of the kingdom of God, which 
is “‘righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit,” 
—the one Infinite Spirit of Holiness in whom we have 
our being. # 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Pope Pacificus. 

I have received from England a charming Christmas 
present in the shape of a prophecy or parable,—an utter- 
ance, call it what you will, which makes it easier to look 
forward on a united world. 

It is said to be by Junius Junior. There are intel- 
ligent persons who think that this is the title of one of 
the most universally beloved of the bishops in the Estab- 
lished Church of England. 

The little book is called ‘‘Pope Pacificus.”’ It takes 
the form of a realistic vision, in which a new pope is to 
be chosen at Rome, And the new pope, when he is 
chosen, does not take the name of Leo the Lion or of Pius 
the Pjous, but takes the name Pacificus which carries us 
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back to the Song of the Angels. He has cardinals right 
and left of him, who-in their talk embody more or less of 
the dogmatics of the schools; but this new Pope Pacificus 
will not so much as listen to them after he finds out the 
drift of their talk. No, he exists simply for harmony. 
He is the representative of the Prince of Peace. His 
prayer is, ‘‘That they all may be perfected into one, as 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee; that they may be 
one in Us.” 

Or, in a few words, the new pope makes the same 
announcement which every congress and conference and 
confederation and conclave have to make, if it were merely 
in condescension to the syllable con, together, with which 
they make their confession. But Pope Pacificus parts 
company with the conventional congresses at once; for 
they cannot exist without explaining who they are, how 
they differ from other people, and how they propose to 
convert everybody to their definition. 

On the other hand, Pope Pacificus announces that he 
shall co-operate with everybody who wants to operate. 
That is all he asks, that they want to work. He will 
lift his end of the log if anybody else will lift at the other. 
He will not inquire who the other end man is if only he ~ 
will lift. To get the log into its place in the wall of the 
cabin, and then to take hold of another log,—this would 
be the way in which Pope Pacificus would have expressed 
it had he been brought up in the language of the 
frontier. 

This parable of union in work is carried forth with 
great humor and skill by Junius Junior,—with admirable 
good sense which will astonish the man of red tape and 
strong organization, skilled in all the etiquettes of con- 
troversy and denominationalism. For it is all in con- 
trast with the double dealing of ecclesiastical machinery. 
Of course the pope has four little books of Good Tidings 
commonly called the Gospels to draw upon. ‘‘Who 
made me a Judge or Divider?’”’ There are plenty of 
such texts from the Master’s own lips; and prophets and 
epistles alike give to him the language in which he ex- 
plains to his cardinals and to Pharisees or dividers what 
it is to do and to will of God’s good pleasure. In short, 
the little parable is the hand-book to be kept on the table 
of every missionary society and every board of managers 
of every communion. 

And there can be no better sign of the times than to 
find that this gospel of doing is published by the old 
church society called ‘‘the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge.” If they can extend the white 
flag of union to the Seven Hills and the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and Abyssinia and the parts of Africa 
around Cyrene, and other oases or islands in the world, 
why, it seems just possible that everybody else might 
do so. One could ask” nothing” better for the twentieth 
century. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


The house of my soul is too straight for Thee to come 
into; but let it, O Lord, be enlarged, that Thou mayest 
enter in. It is ruinous: repair Thou it. It has that 
within which must offend Thine eyes; I confess and 
know it. But who shall cleanse it? or to whom should 
I cry out save Thee? Cleanse me from my secret faults, 
O Lord, and forgive those offences to Thy servant which 
he has caused in others. I contend not in judgment 
with Thee, who art Truth; I fear to deceive myself, lest 
my sin should make me think that I am not sinful. 
Therefore, I contend not in judgment with Thee; for 
if Thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall abide it?—Saint Augustine (A.D. 354-403). 
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The Victorian Chancellfors.* 


The interest attaching to these volumes 
should be the greater from the fact that, 
however learned in the law, the Lord High 
Chancellor of England holds a_ political 
office, and usually has been prominent in 
discussing State policies. The terms of 
some incumbents have been very short; 
those of others, as the political scales have 
turned, have enjoyed the distinction for 
more than a single term. The Chancellor 
at once becomes Speaker of the House of 
Lords; assumes the custody of the great 
seal, with the power of affixing it; appoints 
judges of various grades; performs such a 
multitude of duties that to this fact some 
have attributed the proverbial dilatoriness 
of chancery proceedings. He has two sal- 
aries,—one, of £4,000, as Speaker; another 
of £6,000, as a judge; £10,000 in all. 

The author has learnedly edited the last 
English edition of Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law, but has not thereby 
impaired the lightness of his touch, his 
power to write an attractive, entertaining, 
very clear biography. He disclaims hav- 
ing attempted a continuation of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Lives, but mentions mistakes into 
which that author fell with reference to sev- 
eral of his predecessors. He also mentions, 
what should interest those who speculate 
on the time in a man’s life at which his 
powers may be expected to show a decline, 
that Lord Campbell did not begin the com- 
position of his monumental series of biogra- 
phies until he was sixty-three years old. 

Sir Theodore Martin wrote a two-volume 
Life of Lord Lyndhurst, with the avowed 
object of clearing the memory of that Chan- 
cellor from Campbell’s aspersions, Campbell 
discussed Brougham with less spitefulness 
than he displayed towards Lyndhurst, but Mr. 
Atlay thinks he did scant justice to that ver- 
satile jurist and man of letters. He himself 
includes a sketch of him, feeling that the in- 
timacy of his relations with his predecessor 
and his immediate successors demanded this, 
though his term as Chancellor ended two years 
before Victoria was crowned. He also in- 
cludes a sketch, 167 pages long, of Lynd- 
hurst,—almost as long as that of Brougham, 
to whom he accords more than 200. 

Atlay’s sketch of Lyndhurst should es- 
pecially interest Americans, as John Single- 
ton Copley, Jr., who achieved that title 
and held the great seal three times, was born 
in Boston, where and in the neighborhood 
of which many ‘“‘Copley Portraits,” painted 
by his father, are to be found. The mother 
of young Copley was a Bostonian, daughter 
of the man to whom was consigned the cargo 
of tea which the “Boston Tea Party” threw 
into the bay, just before the Revolution. 
A Loyalist, in the absence of the painter 
in Italy, she took her three children, young 
Copley being then under three years of age, 
to London, where the whole family re- 
mained until after Copley’s graduation from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and his entry 
upon his legal studies when he came to 
America, to ascertain whether a Beacon 
Hill estate which the family had owned had 


* THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. By J. B. Atlay of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 vols., with portraits. 
London: ,Smith, Elder & Co.; Boston: Little, Brown & 
Cg. $4.50_per vol., net. 1906, 1908. 
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been alienated beyond recovery, and was 
able merely to make a compromise under 
which he secured £4,000. The Copleys 
were crippled in resources; the Napoleonic 
wars caused much distress; times were hard, 
and even Copley pictures failed to sell. 
Young Copley’s career at the wniversity 
was brilliant, enabling him to win prizes 
and a fellowship at an early age, whereby 
he was the better able to prosecute his legal 
studies. Becoming distinguished as a 
lawyer, in Parliament he was celebrated for 
the strength, clearness, and dignity of his 
addresses, the musical resonance of his voice, 
and the charm of his delivery. This inter- 
esting biography of him gives likewise a 
history of the time; in fact, ending with 
the Life of Lord Herschell, with which the 
last volume closes, we have here a conipre- 
hensive political as well as legal history of 
England from the time Copley (Lyndhurst) 


succeeded Eldon, down to 1899. All sources. 


of knowledge seem to have been searched,— 
lives, correspondences, reviews, reminis- 
cences, journals, private papers, magazine 
articles, law reports, and the pages of Han- 
sard from first to last. Memorable debates 
in Parliament were participated in by these 
great chancery lawyers, while they held the 
great seal or were ordinary members of 
either House, and they shared the fate of 
all disputants; e.g., Lyndhurst was charged 
with inconsistency in first opposing, then 
favoring, Catholic emancipation, and re- 
torted that, in the mean time, he had been 
pursuing his studies, and had advanced in 
knowledge, and in his opinion his noble 
and learned catechist might improve himself 
in the same way. He was also active, 
though a Tory, in promoting law reform; 
as, later, was Selborne (Roundell Palmer), 
though the latter fought the measures to 
admit non-conformists to equal privileges 
in the great universities. Much light is 
thrown by these volumes on questions of 
reform in England generally. Brougham 
held the great seal in 1832, when the first 
great Reform Act was passed; and Atlay 
is of opinion that without his tremendous 
energy in trampling down all obstacles, 
constitutional and other, the bill could 
not have gone through; though he admits 
that the high character of Lord Grey, the 
pertinacity of Lord John Russell, the elo- 
quence of Stanley, and the reasoned rhetoric 
of’ Macaulay all played their part. Ques- 
tions of Chancery reform came up so fre- 
quently that it is impossible to particular- 
ize. Lord Westbury (Richard Bethell) was 
a great law reformer; advocated the di- 
gesting and codification of existing laws, 
and went much further; was author of the 
Act of 1863, and suggested the classified 
quinquennial index to the statutes; was 
on Lord Chelmsford’s revision Commission, 
and latterly chairman of it. The sharpness 
of his satire was proverbial. He detested 
bishops, promising to support Wilberforce’s 
bill to permit the clergy to resign when in- 
capacitated by age or infirmity; he objected 
to the phrase “diseases of the mind,” as 
he contended there could be no such thing 
as a disease of the mind; and, besides, he 
had never yet met a clergyman, with the 
exception of “‘your Lordship’? (Wilberforce) 
who had a mind. It was on him, on his 
exhibiting great independence in a decision 
bearing on ecclesiastical; matters, that the 
mock epitaph credited to the ingenuity of 
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Sir Philip Rose was perpetrated; this com- 
position reciting Westbury’s career as an 
eminent Christian and an energetic and 
merciful statesman, who during his term of 
office 


“Abolished the Eternity of Punishment’’; 
who, toward the close of his earthly career, 


“Dismissed Hell with Costs, 

And took away from orthodox members of 
the Church of England 

Their last hope of everlasting damnation.”’ 


The decision in question was rendered by the 
Privy Council, Westbury writing the opin- 
ion, in which a decree of Dr. Lushington’s 
was reversed, where that judge had sus- 
pended for a year ab officio et beneficio, Dr. 
Rowland Williams and Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
both charged with denial of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and Wilson 
with having denied the doctrine of ever- 
lasting life or death> The judgment on ap- 
peal was regarded by Dean Stanley as “a 
charter of intellectual freedom within the 
walls of the Establishment’’; while a dec- 
laration of belief in, among other doctrines, 
the eternity of punishment, was signed 
by more than ten thousand clergymen. 
Westbury’s comment on the condemnation, 
by the Convocation of Canterbury, of 
Essays and Review as heretical is pun- 
gent, and should be looked up by the 
reader. The volumes are far from being 
dry-as-dust literature. In the Life of Lord 
Hetherley (William Page Wood) is inserted 
a rare piece of humorous writing,—a parody 
on a chapter of Froissart, devoted to ridi- 
culing the Vice-Chancellor for having in- 
sinuated that the common law practitioners 
were far ahead of the chancery bar as ex- 
aminers and cross-examiners of witnesses. 
It will charm the reader. 

The fourteen Lord High Chancellors 
treated in these volumes were mainly men 
of great erudition, who had won honors 
at their respective universities. There 
were two exceptions, Lord St. Leonards 
(Edward Sugden) and Lord Truro (Thomas 
Wilde), both of whom were deprived of 
scholastic advantages, never even entering 
a high school, but both of whom became 
distinguished as stylists, Sugden especially 
for his mastery of a terse and elegant rhet- 
oric, winning from Sir Alexander Cockburn 
the compliment of having done more to 
teach the law and improve it than any other 
man of his age. 

Excellent portraits of these holders of the 
Great Seal ornament these volumes, which 
in other respects are produced in a style to 
match their great interest and importance. 


THE AENEID oF VirciL. Translated into 
English verse by Theodore C. Williams. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
In the valuable preface to this new verse- 
translation of the A®neid, Mr, Williams 
makes an able and eloquent plea for the 
greatness of Virgil: ‘“‘One of the world’s 
four epic poets,” he says, “loved in every 
age by many elect souls.” Of these elect 
lovers of the Roman poet, one, Prof. Sellar, 
had taught us (in his admirable work on 
The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age) that 
the very excellence of the Ajneid as an epic 
of the Roman Empire was a drawback to 
its claim to the highest rank as a work of 
art, sincejits ruling idea does not touch 
the heart or enlighten the conscience, This 
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scholarly Oxford critic, however, would 
wholly agree with Mr, Williams in his esti- 
mate of the Latin epic as a poem of action, 
unfolding a spectacle of human life, manners, 
character, and passion which has a charm 
for thoughtful readers of every age and 
land. It is as such an impressionable spec- 
tator of human events and most of all as 
a religious idealist who is at heart a true 
poet that Mr. Williams would present Vir- 
gil to us in this faithful and most musical 
rendering of the illustrious Roman’s verse. 
But the translator is himself an idealist 
and a poet as well as a thorough classical 
scholar and a winning religious teacher, 
possessing therefore just those qualities of 
mind and heart which have fitted him to 
carry over into melodious English poetry 
the very thought and peculiar phrase of the 
original Latin. That in doing this he has 
surpassed all previous translators of this 
Epic could easily be shown, did our space 
permit, It is enough for us to know that 
we have here a delightful and a thoroughly 
readable and enjoyable poem, a version 
of the Aineid which is sure to take its place 
among the standard English translations 
of the works of the great poets of Greece 
and Rome. ‘The fidelity of this new render- 
ing to the original might be illustrated by 
numerous quotations, We can add here 
but two passages, given first in Latin and 
then in Mr. Williams’s translation. The 
poetic beauty of the English version will 
appeal to every reader. 

The first selection is from Virgil’s invoca- 
tion to the Muse in Book I., lines 8-11 :— 
“Musa, mihi caussas memora, quo numine 

laeso 
quidve dolens regina deum tot volvere casus 
insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
impulerit. tantaene animis caelestibus irae ?”’ 
Which Mr. Williams translates :— 


“‘O Muse, the causes tell! What sacrilege, 

Or vengeful sorrow, moved the heavenly 
Queen 

To thrust on dangers dark and endless toil 

A man whose largest honor in men’s eyes 

nee heaven? Can gods such anger 
eel?’ 


The other quotation is from the same 
Book, lines 401-405, the passage after Venus 
has been conversing with Aineas:— 


“Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
spiravere; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos; 
et vera incessu patuit dea.’ 


Mr. Williams translates this:— 


“She ceased and turned away. A roseate 
beam 

From her bright shoulder glowed; th’ am- 
brosial hair 

Breathed more than mortal sweetness, while 


her robes 
Fell rippling to her feet. Each step revealed 
The veritable goddess,” 
FRAGMENTS FROM GR&CO-JEWISH 
WriTers. By Wallace Nelson Stearns, 
Ph.D. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press.—For most students of the Bible the 
interval between the Old Testament and the 
Greek classical writers on one side and the 
New Testament on the other side is shrouded 
in darkness. There are the Apocryphal 
books,—these are useful, and are too little 
read,—and there are also works by Jews 
written in Greek, throwing much light on the 
ideas of the time, but surviving only in frag- 
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ments preserved by certain Christian writers, | gests the old miracle days, with perhaps 


especially Clement of Alexandria and Euse- 
bius. These fragments -Dr. Stearns ‘has 
gathered into a small volume, giving the 
Greek text, with introduction and notes. 
The fragments are historical, philosophical, 
and poetical. The Greek texts are critically 
edited: they are not translated, but the 
introduction and the notes are helpful. The 
legendary coloring of the Biblical nar- 
tative, the naive ascription of Plato’s legis- 
lation to Jewish sources, and the poetry 
modelled on that of Greek classical authors 
are all interesting. This material is thus 
made accessible (for the modest sum of 
83 cents) to those who have not the time 
to go to the pages of Clement and Eusebius. 
The volume is appropriately dedicated 
to Dr. Joseph Henry Thayer, whose pupil 
Dr. Stearns was in the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


CarLoTA. By Frances Margaret Fox, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.—This is the 
story of the San Gabriel mission in the year 
1846 before there were railroads in the South- 
west and when the contest for California 
was not yet decided. The story gives a 
good description of the Mission, and the 
position of the Mexican families with their 
adherents is well indicated. Carlota her- 
self is a little Mexican girl, and the story 
tells of her gradual change of loyalty from 
the Mexican flag to the red, white, and blue, 
partly through the influence of her little 
Yankee friend, and partly by the logic of 
events, Miss Fox is an agreeable writer. 
The story is illustrated in color, 


Miscellaneous. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, are the 
publishers of Chimes of Childhood, which they 
call ‘‘singable songs for singing children.” 
The words are by Annie Willis McCullough, 
whose songs we have sometimes copied in 
the Christian Register, and the music is by 
Ida Maude Titus. Most of the rhymes have 
appeared in the Saint Nicholas and Youth's 
Companion, or other publications, and have 
already become’ favorites with children. 
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Magazines. 

The Bibelot for December (Portland: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains poems by 
Herbert P. Horne entitled “ Diversi Colores.” 
Mr, Horne, it seems, was one of the pro- 
jectors of The Century Guild Hobby Horse, 
waging war with ‘the lingering hosts of 
Victorian Philistia.”’ It is possible that 
Mr. Mosher overstrains his note of praise, 
as indeed he sometimes does, when he says 
that a certain edition of the Diversi 
Colores ‘‘delights the eye and satisfies the 
soul,” Certainly, a book beautiful without 
and within can contribute no small amount 
to the edifying—i.e, the building up—of 
the soul; but it may be possible to dilate 
with too violent an emotion over these 
poems, Some of Mr, Horne’s work is un- 
doubtedly striking; notably, we think, the 
religious verses, like the Morning Song for 
Christmas Day and the Resurrection poem, 
which have a certain gracious simplicity 
like that of the painters before Raphael— 
say the naive beauty of a Giotto or a Cima- 
bue, Indeed, the Resurrection poem sug- 


just a touch of modern subtlety. When 
we come to others, and far more ‘‘divers 
colors,” the naiveté is perhaps a bit more 
artificial, and we are occasionally reminded, 
as in the verses “Upon returning a Silk 
Handkerchief,” of the far-fetched conceits 
of the English ‘metaphysical poets.’”’ The 
lines ‘“To Herrick” suggest that Mr. Horne 
would fain pluck from that charming garden 
of Hesperides some of its daintiness—not 
without quips and quirks—and its real felicity, 
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The Dome, 
The. Stolen Custard. 


In haste T bore the tidings: 
“My darling I’m afraid 
Your pussy-cat has stolen 
The custard that you made.” 


I feared a burst of weeping, 
But saw with glad surprise 

A look of joyous rapture 
Light up the childish eyes. 


“O auntie, I’m so flattered 
To have dear pussy feel 
That I can make a custard 
That’s good enough to steal!” 
Wide-Awake, 


For the Christian Register. 
Snow Fairies. 


BY RUTH KENNEDY, 


“Come now, little one, you must stay 
awake just a little while longer. Think 
how disappointed mother will be if she comes 
home and finds her boy asleep. ‘The flicker- 
ing of the firelight and the song the wind 
sings in the chimney are making you drowsy. 
Let’s go over to the window and watch the 
snow fairies fluttering down to earth. See, 
as they fly past the window, how beautiful 
they look when their dainty dresses catch the 
rosy glow from our firelight. 

“Long ago there was a time when the snow 
fairies never came from their cold northern 
home to make beautiful this brown old earth 
all the long winter through. When the 
summer qtieen had left, and all the green 
things and flowers of summer had withered 
and grown old in their sorrow for her, the 
earth was left bare and ugly. The butter- 
cups and anemones and violets sleeping under 
the sod, waiting for the warm days of spring, 
shook and shivered when the wind blew 
over them, for they had no coverlid 

“When, after the passing of the winter 
days, the summer queen returned, she found 
no laughing flower-faces to welcome her. The 
flower folk, after the cruel cold of the win- 
ter, feared’ to lift their heads above the sod. 
The summer queen must pull aside the dead 
leaves and twigs, and with her own hands 
coax forth the blossoms. She loved them 
very dearly, and often sorrowed that they 
did not come forth of their own accord, and, 
when she returned, be there to welcome her. 
But, until they heard the music of her fairy 
feet above their heads and felt the caress 
of her gentle fingers, they were afraid to 
venture out. 

“Far up in his northern home the North 
King heard of this. He loved the beautiful 
summer queen, and her sorrow grieved him 
much, So, when the cold days. of winter 
came again, he thought he might make a 
warm coverlid for the flower folk. He called 
together all his elves and fairies. From their 
cold blue ice palaces and their fretted halls 
and palaces they came, ‘Then he bade them 
go south to this desolate land and cover with 
their soft whiteness all the bare brown earth, 
It was a long journey, and the tiny snow elves 
would have been tired out long before they 
reached here had not the North King blown 
with his great breath and driven them across 
the skies high above the earth in great 
companies, He blew and blew, his breath 
whistled between his teeth, and his eye 
grew more and more brilliant, until the light 
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that flashed from them leaped far up into 
the black starlit sky. 


“But look into this sky here. It is all 


gray, and you see only the dancing fairy , 


forms. There are so many of these tiny 
fairies doing the North King’s bidding that 
they hide the light of the moon and the stars. 
The king must be blowing very hard now, 
for listen to the great song the wind is making 
in his pine-tree harp out there. See! the 
elfin folk have settled so thickly on the boughs 
of the tree that they bend low to the earth. 
If only the moon would come out—why, 
look! the cloud throngs are fleeing away. 
There comes the moon from behind the 
clouds. See the pale, beautiful radiance her 
light throws over the gray ranks of the flying 
elves. And look down here on the window- 
sill and there at the pine-tree! In the moon- 
light the jewels in the elfin crowns flash like 
stars. 

“Why, who is that coming through the 
snow down there? It’s mother! You did 
stay awake, didn’t you? Your eyes are as 
bright as the jewels in the fairy crowns. 
Come, let’s go downstairs and see what 
mother has brought you.” 


*Lisbeth’s Light shone Forth. 


*Lisbeth’s heart beat fast, but she smiled 
reassuringly into the frightened, upturned 
faces of her younger sister and brother as she 
said: ‘“‘Come, Jamie, stand close to me— 
here, this side, now, Clair, on the other—so, 
We will watch a little longer for mother and 
father, and—if they don’t come very soon,” 
a slight tremor was hastily swallowed and 
the young voice continued lightly, ‘‘we’ll 
play lighthousekeeper and light up. We 
wouldn’t want a boat to come upon the rocks 
and be dashed to pieces, just because we are 
afraid to go up in the tower. The light 
ought to be shining across the lake to guide 
the poor sailors during a storm like this.” 

“Don’t go! Please, please, don’t go, ’Lis- 
beth! You know how the wind roars up 
there—just like mad lions and cats and dogs 
and—and elephants! And the thunder!’’— 
Clair’s words failed here, and she nestled 
closer to her sister, who put a comforting 
arm around both children, and for some time 
the three were silent. 

Suddenly the clock in the kitchen chimed. 

“There, Lisbeth, that’s only seven,”’ cried 
Jamie. ‘Father never lights up till eight 
in summer!” 

*Lisbeth made no reply, but stood looking 
out through the wide window to the lane 
leading to the barn; but no sign of any moving 
object could she discern in the gray light. 
Dark clouds were rolling up in great masses, 
and the low rumbling thunder grew more 
menacing as the storm centred over them. 
The wind, which lulled at times, suddenly 
burst forth again, swaying the tree-tops to 
and fro, bending them till the lower branches 
almost touched the ground, 

’Lisbeth turned back to the darkened room. 


“Suppose we light the lantern and go into. 


the tower,” she suggested. 

“Not yet, ’Lisbeth,’’ the little boy pleaded, 
throwing his arms around her waist. ‘‘See 
how quiet it is growing again. Maybe the 
storm’s over.” 

“Listen!’’ commanded ’Lisbeth in an awed 
voice, gently releasing herself from the chil- 
dren’s detaining arms and standing erect. 

Boom! 
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Boom! Boom! 

The children’s faces blanched: each had 
heard that sound before and knew its sorrow- 
ful meaning. 

Lisbeth, with the children following 
closely, ran to the kitchen and lighted the 
lamp and the lantern. 

“Now the key, and we’re all ready,” she 
announced, as she went to the small mirror 
and reached up for the key, which always 
hung upon the same nail. ‘The key isn’t 
here!” she exclaimed in dismay. ‘‘Father 
must have taken it!” ‘ 

*Lisbeth thought very hard for a few 
minutes, then, ‘‘ Who wants to play fireman ?” 
she demanded. 

“T! I!” cried the children. 

“Ready, then!” ’Lisbeth cried, flinging 
open the door. The wind rushed in and blew 
out the lamp’s flickering flame, but ’Lisbeth 
laughingly flashed the lantern in their as- 
tonished faces, and~before they had time to 
remonstrate had given one her hand and the 
other orders to hold fast to her dress, and so 
she hurried them out. She pulled the door 
shut and they started, but the wind drove 
them back against the house. Here they 
waited a few moments. 

“J just happened to think it would be great 
fun to play fireman. It’s a fine night—the 
wind sounds like the roar of flames: hear it! 
You must both mind me, I’m captain this 
time.” 

They werea little doubtful at first ; but ’Lis- 
beth spoke cheerfully and soon they grew 
animated with the spirit of fun and advent- 
ure her words implied. 

The wind lulled, and ’Lisbeth led her young 
charges to the barn, then, setting the lantern 
down, she ran to the other side. 

“The ladder!” called out the little boy 
incredulously, his eyes following her. 

“Did you—ever—hear of—firemen—not 
having—a ladder?” she returned, as she 
pulled and lifted. 

“No, of course not!’’ declared Clair, 
running over and joining her sister in her 
efforts to get the ladder from the spikes 
upon which it hung. 

“There, we have it! It isn’t so heavy, 
but it’s long and ungainly. You and Jamie 
can take this end, and I’ll take the other— 
the big end,’’ she directed as she lifted her end. 
“The fire is in the swing-tree,”’ she announced 
over her shoulder as they started. 

Lisbeth was fourteen years old, strong, 
but not very large for her age, and she car- 
ried with little difficulty her end of the ladder, 
The younger ones by their united efforts 
managed to drag theirs. 

-The distance was short, and they were 
compelled to stop a few times when the 
wind hindered their progress; but at last 
they stood beneath the tree. 

“T don’t see how we'll get it up,’’ Jamie 
shouted, stretching his small neck as he 
looked up into the tossing branches. 

“Wait till I go back to the barn for the 
lantern and some rope, and I’ll tell you.” 

As she reached the barn, she again heard 
the distant report of the signal-gun. ’Lis- 
beth shuddered. How well she knew the 
importance of their light to the unfortu- 
nate boat! Within a mile of the bluff on 
which the light-house stood, were rocks 
that were a menace to navigation even in 
pleasant weather, and their light was the 
one that showed the sailors their exact 
position! At last she found the rope for 
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which she had been looking and ran back 
to the waiting children. 

“T’m going to climb the tree,” she called. 
‘See the limb that our swing was on? You 
go and sit directly under it. Hurry! it’s 
growing dark. That’s it. Now sit still, and, 
when the ends of the rope drop, catch them 
and don’t let them slip out of your hands.” 

The dauntless girl had been carefully 
feeling her way up the tree as she concluded 
her directions; and, crawling out on a large 
limb, she found a suitable place, uncoiled 
the rope, and, laying it across the branch, 
allowed the ends to fall. Instantly the eager 
hands grasped and held them fast till she 
came down. 

“This end is going to be fastened to the 
top rung of the ladder,’’ she said, suiting 
action to word. “Give me yours, Jamie. 
Now each one get a good hold and, when I 
say three, you must pull, pull, pull, till 
the ladder stands straight up! One—two 
—three!”’ 

Each one eagerly watched the slowly 
rising ladder. When at length it was al- 
most perpendicular, Lisbeth called, ‘‘ Wind 
the rope around the tree. We mustn’t let 
it slip, the ladder would come down if it 
did.” As soon as that was done, she went 
on: ‘‘Now one thing more: this leg must be 
swung around so that the ladder will face 
that way, see,” pointing from the tree in a 
direction parallel with the limb from which 
the ladder was suspended. ‘‘Ready, pull!” 
And pull they did! The ends caught and held 
in the long grass, and it was hard, hard work, 
but they moved it slowly, inch by inch, till 
at last it stood in the desired position. 

Then ’Lisbeth unwound two or three coils 
of the rope from the tree and let it slip 
slowly through her hands, the ladder gradu- 
ally lowering till it fell with a little jar 
against the light-house. 

“Lisbeth, Lisbeth, the ladder is almost 
up to the window! and the window’s open!’’ 
screamed excited Clair. 

“So it is!” assented ’Lisbeth, showing 
no surprise. ‘‘Let’s play it’s a bean-stalk 
and climb it like Jack did. Hustle up! 
Clair go first, then Jamie, then I—use both 
hands—be careful! Ready! Hitchety, hitch- 
ety, up we go! Hitchety, hatchety, up we 
go! Up, Clair, all safe and sound! Crawl 
up on the sill! now take the lantern and 
set it close to the wall—there’s that’s right. 
Now jump down to the landing, carefully. 
Now Jamie—up!”’ 

“Tt’s awful dark here, ’Lisbeth: the lan- 
tern only makes a tiny circle of light. I 
can’t see at all!’? complained Clair. 

“Here, take it,’”? answered ’Lisbeth, who 
also had climbed to the window-sill; ‘I 
don’t need it.’ Then she jumped down 
to the landing and lifted Jamie down. 

“You go on ahead, Clair, and carry the 
lantern—hold it up so it won’t strike the 
steps.”’ 

Cautiously they moved upward, ’Lisbeth 
fearful lest the younger ones make a mis- 
step, but ever keeping up the pretence of 
their climbing the bean-stalk. 

When at last they reached the watch- 
room beneath the lamp, she left the chil- 
dren behind and went on up taking the 
lantern with her. 

Soon she had taken down the curtains 
from the long windows. The flashes of 
lightning flooded the little glass room, 
almost blinding her with its vividness, fol- 
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lowed by quick, crashing thunder. Big 
rain-drops splashed against the- windows: 
the wind whistled and shrieked, and through 
it all sounded the deep, sullen roar of the 
pounding surf. 

Next, the lamp was uncovered. Then, 
the silver-lined reflectors were swung open, 
and a very pale but triumphant girl stepped 
down upon the frame supporting the lamp. 

With throbbing heart and trembling fin- 
gers she raised the chimney and touched 
the wick with the lantern’s small, yellow 
flame, and—out through the murky black- 
ness of the storm ’Lisbeth’s light shone 
forth! 

And ’Lisbeth’s light not only saved the 
booming vessel, but helped to guide her 
father and mother safe home through the 
storm and darkness.—Blanche Fargo Gris- 
wold, in Children’s Magazine. 


When the Snowball melted. 


Among the pretty gifts-grandma had sent 
at Christmas was a huge snowball made of 
cotton and sparkling with diamonds, the 
children thought. It had gay ribbons for 
hangers, so their mother had hung it up 
in the play-room, where every one admired 
it very much. Of course in time it became 
dusty, and now it was May, and the house- 
cleaning was going on in the play-room, 

“Pick up everything you care for, and 
pack your toys away in the boxes,’’ mother 
had said that morning, so the children were 
very busy. “The old things are to be 
burned up or given away.” 

“Are the things to be taken down from the 
walls, mamma?” asked Ruth anxiously, for 
a whole family of paper dolls lived on the 
wall under the window. It is very conven- 
ient to be able to pin the children to the wall 
when space is limited, so Mrs. Susie Paper 
was very little trouble. 

“Yes, indeed! Jane will be here with her 
long-handled broom in a few minutes. Any- 
thing you want to save must come down at 
once,” 

“Are you going to burn up the snow- 
ball?” asked Jamie, tugging away at the 
old rocking-horse. 

“Yes, dear. It is all soiled and dusty. 
Besides it is time all snowballs disappeared, 
isn’t it? Who ever heard of a snowball in 
May?” 

“Who ever heard of a snowball burning 
up?” cried Ruth. “‘Won’t that be funny?” 

“We'll save the frame for another year,” 

said mother, ‘“‘and cover it with cotton 
again. It was so pretty when it was new.” 
As she spoke, she took down the big dirty 
ball, and a shower of dust and bright par- 
ticles came with it. 
- How it happened they never could tell, 
but just then the snowball went all to pieces, 
and there stood Mrs. Chester in the midst 
of a shower of tiny parcels done up in tissue 
paper and tied with gay ribbons. A little 
parcel perched on her shoulder and two more 
lay on her dusting cap, while the floor was 
strewn with them. All that was left of the 
snowball was the frame on which it had been 
made, 

“Two Christmases in one year!’’ screamed 


Jamie, picking up the parcels. ‘‘I wonder 
why grandma didn’t tell us.” 
“It’s more fun this way!’’ cried Ruth. 


“JT wish we could have a Christmas snowball 
to melt every day.” 
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There were handkerchiefs and ribbons 
and paper dolls and so many pretty things 
that it would take too long to tell about 
them, Grandma only laughed when they told 
her the great news, and said she had never 
heard before of that kind of snowball keep- 
ing so long. ‘‘They usually melt on Christ- 
mas,” she said, “but yours kept till May. 
I wonder if the climate is getting colder.””— 
By Hilda Richmond, in the Sunday School 
Times. 


The Cent School. 


A Cent School is so called because th€ 
children who come to it bring each one a 
cent, clutched tightly in a little hand, or 
knotted in the corner of a handkerchief,—a 
daily offering. If the cent is forgotten or 
lost on the way, the child goes home for an- 
other, that is all, and has a scolding for care- 
lessness into the bargain. ‘The littlest chil- 
dren go to it—used to go, rather, for indeed 
this should all be in the past tense, rather 
than the present, the Cent School being a 
thing of the past and, as one might say, a 
great-aunt of the present kindergarten, an 
old woman from the country, who is rather 
plain in her ways. Eunice Swain would 
have thought a kindergarten foolishness. 
Her children did not come to school to be 
amused, but to ‘work. She put them on 
benches in her big kitchen because it was 
warm there, and sat in the dining-room door, 
and taught them, or chastised them, as the 
spirit bade her. She taught the three R’s 
and manners and truth-telling, and, above 
all, humility, impressing on these infants, 
daily, that they belonged to a generation, 
not of vipers exactly, but of weaklings.— 
L. H. Sturdevant, in the Atlantic. 


Ellen (the nurse, to little girl of six, who 
is supposed to have an afternoon sleep every 
day): ‘‘Nancy, you are a naughty little girl 
not to have gone to sleep this afternoon!” 

Nancy (reproachfully): ‘Ellen! Ellen! 
Don’t you remember the three times you 
looked over thescreen, and I was fast asleep ?” 
Punch. 


Little Jennie was very fond of conundrums, 
and often made them up herself. She could 
never wait for them to be guessed, but always 
gave the answer with the question. 

One day, when Aunt Emma was advising 
her upon some matters which she considered 
her mother’s special prerogative, she suddenly 
burst out with,— 

“Why is Aunt Emma like the child of a 
cow?” 

‘Because she’s bossy.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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God Builds the Blind Bird’s Nest. 


God builds the blind bird’s nest; 
Will he not build for me 

A home of sheltering love and rest, 
From worldly tumult free? 


No bird more blind than I; 
The tiniest, tenderest wing 

Through unknown space doth safely fly, 
Unawed, unquestioning. 


The poor blind bird and I, 
Thy children both are we; 

Build thou for her, nor, Lord, deny 
Thy nest of peace to me! 


Zitella Cocke. 


Liberal Religion in Canada. 


BY REV. W. E. GILROY. 


It would hardly be necessary, even were 
it within the province of one who is techni- 
cally an “outsider,” to speak to Unitarians 
regarding Unitarianism in Canada; but pos- 
sibly a few words concerning the manifesta- 
tions of liberalism in the so-called evangelical 
churches of the Dominion may be of interest 
to readers of the Christian Register. The 
number of men in these churches whose 
liberalism has been sufficiently pronounced 
to bring upon them the usual charge of being 
“Unitarian”’ is very great and is constantly 
increasing. Some of theseno doubt, regard 
this charge with considerable seriousness, 
sharing with their critics the conception 
of Unitarianism as a religious bugbear; 
others, though rejecting the Unitarian label, 
for various reasons, of which, we trust, cow- 
ardice is not one, do not regard Unitarianism, 
or indeed any serious religious opinion, with 
dread, but are frankly working in their own 
way for the removal of the barriers to the 
free fellowship of all sincere and earnest 
men, 

When a deputation from the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales visited 
Canada in 1902, one of the deputation was 
heard to remark to certain Toronto Congre- 
gationalists, “Brethren, you are ten years 
behind the times.” His remark had refer- 
ence to the vexed controversies over Bibli- 
cal criticism, and to the fact that the evangeli- 
cal leaders in English Congregationalism had 
either frankly accepted the Higher Criticism 
or frankly regarded it as dealing with matters 
of secondary importance. Since that time 
something has happened in England and 
alsoin Canada. ‘The so-called New Theology 
movement has awakened a burst of illiberal- 
ism, to say nothing of illiberality, which 
greatly modifies the boasted advancement 
of English Congregationalism. On the other 
hand, the progress in Canada, both in liberal 
conceptions and in liberality of attitude, 
has been exceedingly marked. Seminaries 
which ten years ago were still strongholds 
of conservatism have now become centres 
in which, if radical theology is not inculcated, 
the method of Higher Criticism is followed, 
and even its extreme results examined with- 
out denunciatory attack. 

As an evidence of this we might point to 
the presence of Prof. John Edgar McFadyen 
on the staff of Knox College, Toronto. 
Shortly after Prof. McFadyen’s appoint- 
ment to the chair of Old Testament Litera- 
ture it was the custom to hear from conserva- 
tive Presbyterians contemptuous references 
to a ‘‘McFadyenized Bible.” Such refer- 
ences have practically ceased, and Prof. Mc- 
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Fadyen, so far as we are aware, has not 
modified his critical”conceptions. 

The appointment of Prof. G. C. Workman, 
who was some years ago dismissed from the 
chair of Old Testament Literature in Victoria 
University, the most liberal of Methodist 
institutions, to a similar position in Wesleyan 
Theological College, which had been regarded 
as one of the most narrow, was being hailed 
as a further evidence of the triumph of liber- 
alism, when new difficulties arose and Dr. 
Workman was again dismissed. This second 
dismissal can hardly be taken as a sign of 
reaction. Those who know the facts are 
aware that other issues were involved besides 
the conflict between liberalism and conserva- 
tism. The fact that Dr. Workman has had 
ten sympathizers with him in this latter dis- 
missal for one that he had on the former occa- 
sion indicates the real position of liberalism 
inthe community. It is also worth while to 
remember that, while college boards have 
refused to employ Dr. Workman as a pro- 
fessor, his standing as a Methodist minister 
has never been impeached. 

In the ministry of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches many of the younger 
men, and not a few of the older men, are 
taking a distinctly liberal position, and many 
others have come to the point where emphasis 
on practical religion outweighs considerations 
of theology. The outstanding, though un- 
official, leader of liberalism in Methodist 
circles is probably Rev. Eber E. Crummy of 
Toronto. Dr. Crummy was formerly a mis- 
sionary in Japan, but has been settled in 
Canada for some years now, and during these 
years he has been a persistent and outspoken 
advocate of liberalism. He may be regarded 
as the best known representative of a move- 
ment which without any actual organization 
has as its conscious object the liberalization 
of Methodism. 

In the Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
University, which was for many years pre- 
sided over by the late Principal Grant, has 
for a long time represented the same liberal- 
izing tendencies. Individual preachers, like 
Dr. G. W. Milligan of Toronto, Dr. Lyle 
of Hamilton, and the late Dr. Macdonell of 
Toronto, have also been recognized in the 
community as influential exponents of ad- 
vanced religious ideas and as advocates of 
the broader outlook. 

The Episcopal, or Anglican, Church in 
Canada has had no Dr. Crapsey, as the 
Baptist denomination has had no Prof. 
Foster. Both these bodies seem to lack, in 
Canada, the distinct forces of radicalism which 
are contained within their particular folds 
in England or the United States. It is but 
a few years since the Baptist ministers of 
Toronto, almost without exception, showed 
their displeasure at the invitation of the late 
Dr. W. R. Harper to take part in the com- 
mencement exercises of McMaster Univer- 
sity, a Baptist institution, by absenting 
themselves on the occasion of his visit. It 
is very doubtful if such an abhorrence of 
Biblical criticism of the type represented by 
President Harper would be so manifested 
in Baptist circles at the present time. Ideas 
may not have changed, but a more liberal 
attitude has arisen. The Anglican Church 
has had no definitely “Broad Church” 
movement. In its official representatives 
it has been characterized by a marked con- 
servatism, though individual ministers here 
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tion. The line of cleavage is still found, 
mainly, between Low Churchism on the basis 
of a rather strict and narrow orthodoxy and 
High Churchism of a somewhat formal type, 
which for the most part lacks the fervor and 
devotion to social service that have char- 
acterized much of the High Church move- 
ment in England. 

The Congregationalists in Canada share 
with their Unitarian confréres in polity 
the distinction of being numerically weak. 
We doubt, however, if the weakness of the 
former arises from the same cause as that of 
the latter; viz., the fact of representing ex- 
treme liberalism in a community religiously 
conservative. Congregationalism in Canada 
has never lacked its men of liberal spirit 
and its exponents of progressive ideals. 
Its free polity has made room for such men. 
But beyond that fact it must be confessed 
that in its general aspects Canadian Congre- 
gationalism has assumed a somewhat narrow 
denominational position, and has had little 
to distinguish it from the denominations 
founded on a more rigid polity. 

The past few years, however, have wit- 
nessed a great change, which is nowhere so 
apparent as in its annual and other represen- 
tative gatherings. One of the most respected 
Congregational ministers, who has been from 
his earliest days a decided radical, voiced 
this change, not long ago, in the saying that 
whereas a few years back he had been always 
on the defensive, and had assumed a liberal 
position in the annual gatherings only by 
making himself the object of distrust and 
criticism, now in such gatherings it was 
hardly worth while championing liberal 
conceptions, the opposition was so slight. 
It would be too much to say that sucha happy 
transition has taken place in all the churches 
of the Congregational order, though it is 
evident in many if not most, of them. 

The dean of liberalism, in Canadian Con- 
gregationalism, is Rev. John Morton of 
Hamilton, now retired from the active min- 
istry, but still exerting a ‘great influence. 
Though an extreme liberal in opinion as well 
as in spirit, his thorough-going scholarship 
and his warmth and geniality of character 
have won for him a freedom from censure 
and hostility which are not always accorded 
less mature radicals, Mr. Morton’s influence 
is manifest, not only through the church at 
large, but very directly and personally in 
such men as Rev. M. Kelly of Watford, who 
are constituting in rural communities the 
leaven of a broader and larger religion. The 
three brothers Pedley, all ministers,—Hugh 
of Montreal, J. W. of Toronto, and C. §, 
of Woodstock,—have all been outspoken 
liberals from the times when to be such was 
no enviable distinction. The number of 
other liberals, who need not be mentioned, 
is sufficiently evident in the fact that nu men 
in Canadian Congregationalism have, at the 
present time, more enviable distinction than 
these who were regarded with suspicion in 
their early ministry. Canadian liberalism 
has been reinforced by the advent of Rey, 
Edwin Hobbs, as Congregational pastor 
at Scotland, Ont. Mr. Hobbs has been a 
contributor to the columns of the Christian 
Register. 

Though it was not my purpose to speak of 
Unitarianism in Canada, perhaps I may be 
pardoned for concluding with an apprecia- 
tive reference to the work and influence in 
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Sunderland» It was the privilege of the 
present writer to be a Congregational pastor 
in Toronto, during most of the time that Dr, 
Sunderland was there. It is sufficient to 
say that his work was highly valued by many 
who were not always in agreement with his 
particular opinions in religion, and that he 
has left his impress very deeply upon our 
life. We doubt if in recent years any one 
man, unless perhaps it be Goldwin Smith, 
has done more to break down narrowness and 
prejudice in Canada than did Dr. Sunder- 
land during his pastorate in Toronto. We 
can only add that his successor, Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon, is ably continuing the influences 
of that pastorate. 
Congregational Church, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


The Poet’s Last Hymn. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD, 

And on the last day, at the going down of 
the sun, they who loved him came to his bed; 
for it was his wish that they should siag for 
him, and they sang this hymn:— 


“Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away. 
Free from care, from labor free, 
Lord, I would commune ‘with Thee. 


“Soon for me the light of day 
Shall forever pass away, 
Then, from sin and sorrow free, 
Lord, I would commune with thee.” 


\ And he motioned to them that they should 
give him a pen. One brought him a light, 
but he shook his head and said, ‘‘I can see.” 
And, when he had finished writing, he fell 
asleep. And they took up the paper, and one 
among them read his last hymn to the others: 


“Softly now the world, the light, 
Fades forever from my sight. 
Free from pain, from sorrow free, 
Lord, I would commune with Thee. 


“Now for me, while all things fade,— 
From sense released, yet unafraid,— 
New stars appear, more light I see; 
Lord, I shall commune with Thee.’’ 


New York Unitarian Club. 


At the Hotel Manhattan, January 26, was 
given the reception and dinner to Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In numbers and enthusiasm the 
occasion was eventful. Two hundred and 
sixty sat down to dinner, and the reception 
that preceded was one that proved the 
pride and love New Yorkers feel for Dr. 
Eliot. 

The subject of the evening was, ‘‘The 
Reasons for the Striking Success of Uni- 
tarians in Business, the Professions, and 
Public Life.’ Prof. George W. Kirchwey, 
dean of Columbia Law School, and Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, were at the guests’ table with Dr. 
Eliot and spoke during the evening. 

Mr. Cyril H. Burdette, president of the 
Club, presided, and spoke words of warm wel- 
come before introducing—if that word can 
be used in this connection—Dr. Eliot as the 
first speaker of the evening. When Dr. 
Eliot arose, every one rose with him, and the 
applause was prolonged and heartfelt. 

Dr. Eliot said that every one who goes 
about and meets Unitarians knows the 
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honorable posts they fill, here and abroad. 
Among the eighty thousand Unitarians here 
one-twentieth hold positions of trust and 
honor, Unitarianism is no longer a bar to 
success. 

I go, said Dr. Eliot, as often as I can 
to the Boston Unitarian Club; it differs 
somewhat from this club; that is a man’s 
club, and, if women are present, they sit in a 
room at the side. The men of that club are 
successful men, and I suppose the real rea- 
son is that Unitarians think for themselves. 
They inquire as to the truth; and that dis- 
tinguishes the successful man of business. 
Socially, it is said, it is desirable “to be in 
the swim.” In business to be not in the 
swim is better—what others are doing, suc- 
cessful business men are not doing at that 
moment. 

Now the general movement called Uni- 
tarianism has all the modern forces of the 
world at itscommand, Men of science, his- 
torians, poets, almost all the leaders in these 
lines were and are Unitarians, Unitarianism 
is the new religion, the religion of service to 
human beings. We serve the cause of 
human liberty. The youth of our time are 
not religious in the old sense, but they are 
intensely religious in the new sense. Our 
forefathers taught us that the test of a man 
was found only in character, and by that 
he must be estimated by his fellow-men. 
When the name Unitarian was first used, 
the bearers resented it. They believed in 
one God, but the name was not agreeable 
to them, We may want a more descrip- 
tive name later on. Unitarian does not 
signify enough, it does not describe the real 
quality of our religion, 

Dr. Eliot, in speaking of the diffusion of our 
belief in other churches, cited a case of a 
dinner recently where four denominations 
were represented, and, when they were 
asked what they thought individually 
about religion, the answers proved that 
they all thought about alike. 

There will be a new Federation of Relig- 
ions some day, in which we will proudly 
join,—a liberal Federation, ‘There will be 
Baptists there; for they have this advan- 
tage, when one of their ministers proclaims 
his liberalism there is no authority that 
can get after him. There will be reformed 
Jews in the new Federation, they are likely 
to become a potent factor in our country, 
and they are, in their belief, almost indis- 
tinguishable from us. All this liberalism 
must make for success because funda- 
mentally it believes in human _ liberty. 
We stood for liberty back in Priestley’s 
day. We stand for it now. Liberty does 
not make for a dead level—despotism may, 
liberty never,—but it does leave free the 
powers of men. 

We may go forward with this invincible 
liberty that can work no harm, but will 
steadily develop and increase the capacity 
for human happiness. 

Following Dr. Eliot, Mr. Pritchett spoke. 
He said his introduction to Unitarianism 
was to be born a Methodist. And just then 
Dr, Collyer, who sat next him at table, 
said quietly, “Same with me!” 

Mr, Pritchett continued, after the laugh 
that followed, by saying that in his Southern 
home, during his early years, he had only 
known one Unitarian, and he was classified | 
as—an atheist! He recalled how a woman 
of the town had four sons whom she hoped | 
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would all be Presbyterian ministers, The 
two oldest, however, escaped into business, 
then she placed her hopes on the third, 
But one day he told her that he could not be 
a Presbyterian minister, he was not good 
enough! Then she said pitifully, ‘John, 
don’t you think you are good enough to be 
a Unitarian minister?” 

In looking over my friends of a later day, 
said Mr, Pritchett, I find that many of them 
have come into Unitarianism. Some from 
weak-kneed Episcopalians—and that is an 
easy fall. 

In colleges one can trace the denomina- 
tionalism even in football. It flavors the 
college. It’s hot stuff wherever it is, but at 
Harvard there is a polite and gentle essence 
in the game. 

Now, said Mr, Pritchett, whether what 
little success I have had in life is due to 
Methodistism with which I started, or 
whether it is due to the Unitarianism into 
which I have landed, I cannot say; but, when 
we look upon exhibit A—Dr, Eliot—and 
exhibit B,—Mr. Taft,—we may all well say 
that we have a pretty high standard of suc- 
cess. No one except those who have come 
into Unitarianism can know how great 
a leaven the world has received from it 
during the last century. 

Two men stand out in my mind, contin- 
ued Mr. Pritchett, for what Unitarianism 
stands for in education,—William Greenleaf 
Eliot of Washington University, St. Louis, 
and Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. They 
stand for freedom of thought and enlighten- 
ment, and that is why they are leaders. The 
great body of Unitarians are outside the 
pale of acknowledged Unitarianism. This 
is true in my own case. I have not, as yet, 
found a church home, but we all feel the 
debt we owe your leaders. They have 
shown us that religion is not a creed, but a 
life, and that is the best legacy you could 
leave. 

When your thought has liberalized re- 
ligious organizations, there is still work for 
you to do. It is a work greater than what 
you have done in enlightenment. ‘The world- 
needs more efficient leadership than ever 
before,—more independence of the soul, 
a religion that will appeal to the emotions 
and enthusiasms. Such men as your faith 
and mine can produce are men to be such 
leaders. 

Mr. Kirchwey followed Mr. Pritchett. He 
said that he was ready to admit the 
successes of Unitarianism, but he wanted 
to go on and get at the causes. Dr. Eliot 
proved the political success by the number 
of votes obtained. I should like to know 
how the votes were got? In business, too, 
if they don’t do what the others are doing at 
any given time, what are they doing? 

But I must not quarrel with the leaders. 
I am proud to be here. I am proud to pay 
a tribute of deepest respect to the man who 
is becoming recognized as a foremost citizen, 
an educational leader, and a religious leader. 
When I say a leader in education and citizen- 
ship, you applaud; but you look thoughtful 
when I say, religious leader. Why? I will 
return, like a faithful servant, to the topic 
assigned me. 

I will not call the roll of fame. President 
Eliot has done that, and sometimes you do 
it among yourselves. Our leaders shine in 
a Hall of Fame not built with hands, but 
how have they attained such results? What 
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about the arctic explorer? What about the 
American whirlwind of energy? Why is the 
college man generally a finer product than 
the slum-trained man ? 

It is the selective principle. It is the 
calling of the spirits from the vast deeps, 
and the spirits come. People born for suc- 
cess become Unitarians. Cardinal Newman 
was called to his destiny of the Church of 
Rome because he believed the judgment of 
the world was higher than individual judg- 
ment, and the higher judgment should pre- 
vail. We believe in the principle of inde- 
pendent judgment, and a man of quality 
and character, given a fair chance, is sure 
to succeed. Here we have the selective 
principle, you see, and Unitarianism also 
gives an uplift of the spirit and emancipa- 
tion. Where leadership is concerned it aids 
success. Newman carried only a handful 
with him when he went into the Roman 
Church. Had he been a free leader, he would 
have swept all before him. 

But, continued Mr. Kirchwey, I come to 
praise Cesar, not to bury him, by my elo- 
quence. At Harvard the success is due not 
only to its size and management, but to its 
spirit. Thereis Unitarianism realized! Pres- 
ident Eliot has believed in himself and in 
his fellow-men. He has trusted the youth 
who have come to him. He has said to 
them ‘‘Choose.” If Harvard has turned out 
any young men not as highly educated as 
they should be, at least they have been 
taught to choose independently. 

Unitarianism has leavened the intellectual 
world as well as the churches. I should like 
to elect President Eliot pope of the Uni- 
tarian body. 

This was received by the listeners with 
a burst of applause. At the Collyer dinner 
a few weeks ago Mr. Carnegie said he would 
like to name Mr. Collyer as archbishop of 
the Unitarian body. It would seem that 
orthodoxy, in titles at least, was leavening 
our thought. 

Mr. Kirchwey continued by saying that 
it was reserved for Dr. Eliot to rediscover 
a great truth; namely, that we are living 
in a moral universe. When Margaret Ful- 
ler said that she accepted the universe, and 
Carlyle replied, ‘‘Gad, she better!” it was 
in a limited sense. We accept it as a great 
moral universe governed by the law that 
has its seat in the bosom of God. ‘The 
scheme of things is to go on working for 
righteousness. It was worth President 
Eliot’s while to rediscover this old truth. 
To hand this truth down is a great privilege. 
Independent thought and action are needed 
to-day as they never were before. Our 
democracy does not stop to think, the 
masses in politics to-day do not think, and 
our yellow press is erected in our oracle of 
Adelphi. We need the independent spirit 
that produces thought in public life and 
trust in the individual. Harvard has grad- 
uated Dr. Eliot as guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the American people. 

Dr. Eliot asked for a little time at the 
close of the meeting because, he said, two 
thoughts had come to him while the others 
were speaking. He said that, while Mr. 
Pritchett was head of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he had, incidentally, 
preached to his students many good ser- 
mons, These were gathered together in a 
small book, and one of the stories in that 
book illustrated a thought that had been 
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inspired by what had been said just now. 
Over one of the Swiss passes a traveller 
came to a fork in the road, and he was un- 
decided which way to take in order to reach 
the village to which he was going. Pres- 
ently a little boy came by, and he inquired 
of him. ‘The child replied that he did not 
know, he had never been there. But, point- 
ing to one road, he said, ‘“‘That is the way 
to it!” 

And that, said Dr. Eliot, is what the 
Unitarian attitude is toward truth. We 
have not all the truth. We have never 
arrived there; but we know the way to truth, 
and that is enough for us. We seek dili- 
gently to find the way. 

I have listened, continued Dr. Eliot, for 
the past two or three months to much 
praise. It was painful at first. I am get- 
ting used to it now, and there is a great 
satisfaction in the thought that the standard 
of success which the praise has in mind is 
not the so-called American standard of 
money getting. It reminds me of what the 
mate of a steamboat said to me once. I 
had travelled often on the boat, and the men 
knew me. The mate said to me one day: 
“T want to ask you a question. We’ve been 
talking it over. You’re a smart man, why 
ain’t you rich?” 

No, that is not the standard of the praise 
that has been given to me, and it seems 
like a slander on the American people to say 
that this is ever largely true. There is a 
higher success than the pecuniary one, and 
it 7s recognized. My thanks are expressed in 
a Biblical phrase, ‘“‘My cup runneth over.” 

Tic: 


A Missionary Journey. 


Rev. Charles W. Casson, the secretary of 
the Publicity Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, has just returned 
from a most successful missionary trip in 
Canada and the North-west. In Ottawa, 
Can., he received an enthusiastic welcome 
from his former parishioners. On Saturday 
night, January 2, a complimentary banquet 
at the Grand Union Hotel was tendered him 
by the men of the society, resulting in the 
formation of a large. Laymen’s League. On 
Sunday large congregations attended the 
two services, with a reception given by the 
young people at the close of the evening ser- 
vice. In the evening Earl Grey, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and a party from 
Government House attended the service. 

In London, Can., and Green Bay, Wis., 
Mr. Casson spoke to good audiences on his 
publicity work. In Marinette, Wis., he 
followed up the interest aroused by the Para- 
graph Pulpit by lecturing in the Knights 
of Honor Hall, with the result that it was 
decided to hold regular meetings in the future, 
to be financed by the local group, Preaching 
in Duluth on Sunday, he found a minister 
and people enthusiastic and earnest concern- 
ing the future outlook in one of the most 
progressive cities in the States. 

During the week beginning January 11, a 
special series of Unitarian meetings were held 
in Winnipeg, Man., under the charge of Rev. 
F. W. Pratt, the newly appointed field sec- 
retary for the Canadian North-west. Seven 
meetings were held, and, in spite of the fact 
that it was the coldest week in two years, 
with the thermometer thirty and forty de- 
grees below zero, the audience was never less 
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than a hundred. Mr. Casson spoke seven 
times in all, three times at the Liberal Club 
Hall, once each at the Icelandic Church and 
the Fairburn Hall, in the West End, and twice 
in the Elite Theatre on Sunday. A growing 
interest was aroused, culminating in the 
evening service, when the theatre was filled 
to the doors, and many standing. At the 
close many declared their intention to join 
the church, after hearing their first Unitarian 
sermon, most of these being young men. 
Several hundred stayed to a reception given 
Mr. Casson.at the close. The Winnipeg 
work revealed wonderfully the vital power 
of the liberal faith when declared in the 
open, and the need and effectiveness of its 
proclamation. 

Leaving Winnipeg, Mr. Casson spoke at 
Elkton and Brookings, S.D., missionary 
points in the circuit of Rev. Rett E. Olm- 
stead. At Brookings a big sensational 
revival was in progress, with a specially 
built tabernacle. Recognizing a ‘psycho- 
logical moment,’’ Mr. Casson decided to stay 
over another night to declare the other side 
of a great question. Hiring the Opera 
House, he had bills printed and circulated — 
throughout the town, notices inserted in the 
weekly papers, which happened to be issued 
that afternoon, and in the evening had an 
audience that filled the Opera House to its 
utmost capacity, even standing room being 
ata premium, and numbering at least eight 
hundred. Aftera lecture of an hourand a 
half, he answered questions fora half hour. 
Over five hundred men were present, in- 
cluding several hundred students of the State 
Agricultural College and. many of the 
faculty. The strongest interest was shown, 
and many expressions of appreciation -were 
heard after the meeting. 

The experiences of the trip have shown the 
necessity of having faith enough to do things 
in a large way. ‘There is a demand for the 
Unitarian statement of religion, and whoever 
boldly declares it in the public places is sure 
of an audience and appreciation. We must 
learn that results come only through our risk 
on behalf of that we hold true. 


Soctalism and Human Nature. 


Moral preparation for the New Order! 
It might well be the watchword of the hour: 
it is the last thing of which one hears. ‘The 
militant socialists are too busily engaged in 
aggressive propaganda, so preoccupied with 
their vision of healing and liberation for the 
body that they lay themselves open to the 
charge of feeling slight interest in the soul. 
The conservatives are absorbed in defence. 
Yet in the confusion one fact is clear: should 
socialism come otherwise than as the result 
of an inward transforination, affecting the 
deep springs of will and love, it would prove 
the worst disaster of any experiment in col- 
lective living that the world has seen, Mat- 
thew Arnold, wisest of Victorian critics, 
pointed out years ago the perils with which 
the advance of democracy is fraught, unless 
it be achieved through a common enlighten- 
ment and a pervading social passion. So- 
cialism is democracy pushed to an extreme, 
It would involve immensely elaborated ma- 
chinery, Unless the spirit of the living 
creature be in the wheels, one foresees them 
grinding destruction. Should socialism be 
other than the expression of a general will 


_very different from that of to-day, it would 
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be an unbearable tyranny. The only com- 
fort is that it could not endure. The truth 
is that we are forced to agree with our 
tedious friends who insist that we ‘‘must 
alter human nature’ if socialism is to be a 
success.— Vida Scudder, in the Hibbert Journal, 


Religious Education Association. 


A half dozen years ago the Religious Edu- 
cation Association was formed by persons 
connected with the Chicago University. It 
is on a liberal basis and makes no distinction 
between conservative and liberal, but invites 
to its fellowship and active participation in 
its work scholars of all churches. This fact 
is emphasized this year in the programmie of 
the sixth general convention to be held in 
Chicago, February 9-11. The president of 
the Association is Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and two 
of the addresses are to be given by Dr. C. W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard University. 
His Excellency James Bryce, Ambassador 
from Great Britain, will also speak. The 
general subject to be discussed in many 
different meetings and places by speakers 
of first-class ability is, ‘Religious Education 
and Social Duty.’’ Unitarians have never 
made any general response to the invitation 
to attend these meetings, probably because 
they have not understood the breadth of 
thought and liberality of purpose in those 
who have planned and are carrying on the 
work of the Association. Any one desiring 
information concerning the convention, or 
entertainment thereat, should address the 
office of the Religious Education Association, 
72 East Madison Street, Chicago. On re- 
quest a bulletin of programme and arrange- 
ments will be sent to any person. Any one 
may without payment enroll as a delegate; 
membership, which entitles one to the privi- 
leges of the convention, includes a fee of three 
dollars. This pays also for all the publica- 
tions of the Association for a year. 


Meetings in Boston. 

A series of evening meetings is being held 
in the Second Church of Boston, with 
preachers from different parts of the coun- 
try, who are expected to set forth some of 
the characteristic principles and statements 
of faith which enter into the work of our 
Unitarian churches. The last two preachers 
were Rey. Charles EK. St. John of Philadel- 
phia and Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Chicago. 
Both preachers are well known in Massa- 
chusetts and are always welcome there when 
they come from their posts of duty. It 
is an excellent thing to bring to Boston 
preachers from the West, and, the farther 
West, the better. Missionary work is as 
much needed in New England as it is in 
the Middle West or on the Pacific Coast, 
and there is no reason why the drift of 
Billings lecturers and other missionary 
agents should be from east to west rather 
than from west to east. There is no expec- 
tation in holding these meetings of getting 
up a revival, or in any way attracting a 
multitude: but the Second Church is near 
a district in which many students find their 
homes, and it is hoped that young men and 
women of inquiring minds will find in these 
meetings the answer to their questions. 
A simple incident may illustrate. A young 
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Legal Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
- a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods. 


and inviting. 


There is 


no waste. There is most nourishment. 
Always fresh and crisp. 
No broken crackers. 
There can be no better 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never stale. 
Always whole 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT -COMPANY - 


woman from Indiana had fallen out with the 
churches and had no religious home. She 
felt the loss, but did not know how to sup- 
ply it. Coming to Boston to study music, 
she said to a friend, ‘‘I went to Cambridge 
one Sunday morning and heard Dr. Crothers 
preach, and then it all came right.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


The free lectures at Tuckerman School 
for February are as follows: Thursday, 4, at 
10.30, Miss Charlotte Tillinghast, of Provi- 
dence will speak on ‘‘The Need of a Clearer 
Social Insight.”” Thursday, 11, Mrs. Abby 
A. Peterson will tell of ‘“‘Opportunities for 
Church Work in the South.”” On Saturday, 
February 6, Miss Margaret Slattery lectures 
on “The Ideal Teacher’? and on Saturday, 
February 13, Mr. William C. Bates, super- 
intendent of schools, Cambridge, Mass., will 


speak on ‘Superintendent and teachers.” 
All are welcome. 


Books Wanted. 


I have recently established in the Church 
of the Messiah what I call the “Messiah 
Lending Library.’ I propose that, in course 
of time, this library shall constitute a com- 
plete collection of Unitarian and Social Re- 
form Literature, for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the church and all others in New York 
who desire to consult it. In making my ori- 
ginal purchases for this library, I find that the 
following books are out of print: (1) ‘‘Life of 
James Freeman Clarke,” edited by E. E. 
Hale; (2) ‘‘Bible of To-day,” “The Man Je- 
sus,” “‘Seeming and Being,” all by John 
White Chadwick; (3) ‘‘ Boston Unitarianism”’ 
and ‘‘Life of Theodore Parker,’ both by 
O,. B, Frothingham, I shall be grateful 
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if anybody having copies of these books, 
which they do not want or need, and which 
they would be willing to give or sell to me for 
the purpose above stated, would communicate 
with me to this effect. 


pay eae Joun Haynes HOLMES, 
Church of the Messiah, 
Park AVE. & 34TH STREET, 
New York Ciry. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


This"and That. 


The first edition of the prospectus of “A 
Graded Course of Lessons for the Sunday- 
school,”? one thousand copies, has been 
exhausted. A new edition is now ready. 
Copies will be furnished without charge on 
application. This isa statement of the plans 
for the forthcoming new lesson books, pre- 
pared under the editorial charge of a special 
committee, the details of which have often 
been announced in this column. 

A new edition of ‘‘A Book of Song and 
Service,’ the thirty-ninth thousand, has just 
come from the press. This publication is 
now about fourteen years old, has had some 
improvements, and is being generally used 
among our own Sunday Schools, and also 
to a certain extent in the Universalist Sun- 
day Schools. 

When the free tract, ‘“‘The Right Way to 
approach the Life of Jesus,” by Rev. T. R. 
Slicer, was published, three thousand copies 
were issued. These are now all gone, and a 
new edition of one thousand is just on hand. 

Ministers are frequently ordering numbers 
of our Descriptive Catalogue for distribu- 
tion among teachers and in the church. One 
minister in the West sent for one hundred 
copies. The evident intention in such cases 
is to enlighten parents with regard to mate- 
rial which is available for home helps in re- 
ligious education. It would not be surpris- 
ing if the parents themselves obtained infor- 
mation which they greatly needed. 

It probably is not known to all our Sunday- 
School workers that the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, jointly with the Women’s 
Alliance, carries on a ‘‘Loan Library” at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Books are sent 
on application, with only the cost of postage 
one way. A new catalogue is just out. It 
contains about nine hundred titles, and many 
of them relate to books that are specially 
helpful in Sunday-School teaching. A copy 
of this catalogue will be sent to any one with- 
out charge. 

Theextent to which “Our Faith” has been 
accepted and used is shown by the following 
figures: “Our Faith,” the small slip, has just 
appeared in an edition of three thousand, 
which makes the sum total of seventy-two 
thousand and five hundred copies since it 
was first published. What is called the ‘‘Red 
and Black” edition, a form of later issue, also 
free, is republished now in an edition of three 
thousand copies, with a sum total of thirty- 
eight thousand and five hundred copies since 
its first'appearance. 

With the opening of 1909, E. H. Hall’s 
“First Lessons on the Bible” reached its 
twenty-seventh edition. This little book 
holds its own among the newer manuals, 
although it was first published in 1882. 

In looking over the list of manuals which 
have had the greatest sale during the past 
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ten or fifteen years, I find them to be ‘‘ Early 
Old Testament Narratives” and “Scenes in 
the Life of Jesus.”” With all respect to the 
authors of these books it must be said that 
this is owing greatly to the popularity of the 
subjects, for they are the perennial themes in 
Sunday-School instruction. 

“Heart and Voice,’ the new song and ser- 
vice book, edited by Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
and published by the Geo. H. Ellis Co., is 
about ready. This will be an enrichment 
of Sunday-School resources in music and 
ritual. Mr. Wendte is well known for suc- 
cessful work in this line, and this volume will 
have the benefit of his wide experience in the 
past. Price, single copy, 60 cents, by mail, 
postpaid; $6 per dozen copies, carriage 
prepaid. A descriptive leaflet furnished on 
application. 

A most valuable work, long announced, is 
now on sale, ‘‘A New Dictionary of the Bible,’ 


edited by James Hastings, D.D. This is in 


one volume and will stand at the head of 
similar publications. The associate editors 
are Dr, John A. Selbie, Dr. John Lambert, 
and Dr. Shailer Matthews. Dr. Hastings will 
be remembered as the editor of a previous 
dictionary, in five volumes, and his recognized 
ability readily appears in this standard work. 
I do not see how ministers can very well do 
without it. It contains the best scholarship, 
is broad and progressive, and embodies the 
results of all previous volumes of this kind. 
A pamphlet giving fuller information will 
be forwarded, on application, to our Book 
Room. Price of the work, $5 net. My per- 
sonal suggestion would be that every Sun- 
day School should have this volume in its 
reference library, for teachers will find it 
invaluable. 

Among the new tempting publications for 
ministers, students, and thoughtful readers, 
in array at the Unitarian Book Room, are 
these recently published volumes: ‘‘Intro- 
duction to the Study of Comparative Relig- 
ion,” Frank B. Jevons ($1.50 net, mail 
$1.60); “Great Men of the Christian Church,” 
Williston Walker ($1.10, mail $1.21); “‘The 
Educational Ideal in the Ministry,’ Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce ($1.25 net, mail 
$1.35); “The Early Church,” Rev. R. F. 
Horton, ‘The Religion of Israel,’’ Prof. A. S. 
Peake, ‘‘The Apocryphal Books,’ Prof. 
H. F. Andrews (ach 25 cents, mail 30 cents. 
Paper covers); ‘‘Moral Instruction and 
Training Schools,” edited by M. E. Sadler 
(2 volumes, $3 net, for both; mail $3.25. 
London). Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Tackesniin School. 


Our young people may not generally know 
that the series of open lectures that is being 
given before the Tuckerman School in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
will be especially interesting to many of 
them, 

These take place at half-past ten on Thurs- 
day forenoons when representatives of our va- 
rious Unitarian organizations and activities, 
besides many well-known charity workers, 
give addresses on their special lines of work. 

On Saturday mornings there are other 
public lectures of especial importance to 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827.— 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

» Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Sunday-school workers. One of the Thurs- 
day mornings in January our president, 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, spoke on the work 
of the National Union, its policy, ideals, etc., 
graphically outlining his recent trip through 
the Central West and Canada by means of 
a map of the United States. At the close there 
was a very general discussion. 

Mrs. Clara T. Guild, the dean of this school, 
will be glad to answer questions with regard 
to the courses and to welcome our young 
people to any or all of the lectures. 


Boston Federation Entertainment. 


The annual entertainment of the Federa- 
tion will be held Wednesday, February 17, 
at 8 o’clock, in Whiton Hall, Centre Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

A vaudeville performance, followed by 
dancing from ro to 12, will be the programme, 
as last year. egy 

This entertainment is to raise money_to 
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carry on the work of the federation, and all 
friends are urged to support it. Tickets at 
50 cents each may be purchased from memi- 
bers of the entertainment committee or at 
the door. 


Norfolk Federation. 


The latest of our federations, recently 
organized in Walpole, Mass., is to include 
the unions and young people’s societies of 
Norfolk County and is to be known as the 
Norfolk Federation. At this initial meeting 
of the federation Mr. Palfrey Perkins, rep- 
resenting the National Union, spoke on the 
federation movement in general, and much 
interest was evinced. 

The following are the officers of this Norfolk 
Federation: president, Rev. L. C. Dethlefs 
of Walpole; vice-president, Mrs. Keyes of 
Medfield; secretary, Miss Caroline Spear of 
Walpole; treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Lincoln 
of Medfield; directors, Rev. A. H. Spence of 
Medfield, Mr. J. Leach of Medfield, and Miss 
Ella Knobel of Walpole. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service in King’s Chapel, 
February 10, will be conducted by Rev, Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Sunday afternoon, 
February 7, at 3.30, Prof. George F. Moore 
of the Harvard Divinity School will preach. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev, Abbot Peterson, Lancaster, on Tuesday, 
February 9, at 10 A.M. Rev. Edward T. 
Root, Field Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, will give an address 
on “The Work of Federation.’”’ At the 
afternoon session a special committee will 
report on the “‘ Work and Methods of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship Committee.” A discussion 
will follow the address and the report. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, Scribe, Leominster, 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on February 8 at 11 A.M. 
Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester will pre- 
side, Rev. Nathaniel Seaver of Scituate will 
give a paper on ‘The Preliminaries’’ in 
public worship in relation to the sermon, 
The discussion will be continued by Rey. 
Charles A. Allen of Waverley and Rev, 
Charles W, Casson of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Association. All are welcome, 


Rev. Albert J. Collison of Homestead, 
Pa., having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the Middle States and Canada, 
is hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months after the date of his acceptance 
by this committee, he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. Fellow- 
ship granted January. 25, 1909. George 
H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred C. Nicker- 
son, Committee. 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: During 
the absence of Mr, and Mrs. Ives in Europe 
the parish will be ministered to by Rev. 
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George L, Thompson of Charlestown, N.H. 
Mr, Thompson comes from the Universalist 
faith, and it is hoped that this will be the 
beginning for him of an auspicious ministry 
with us. The annual parish meeting, which 
was held a week or two ago, was the-best 
for many years, being especially noticeable 
for the presence of the younger members of 
the parish who have not hitherto taken as 
active a part in the management of affairs. 
It showed clearly that, even if those upon 
whom the burdens have in the past fallen 
should be taken away, there would still be 
a parish left. The long-expected and much- 
looked-for. church building, to replace the 
present upstairs hall as a place of worship, 
seems to benow acertainty, A ten thousand 
dollar church building with ample accommo- 
dations for the ladies’ suppers will be erected 
in the near future. A committee is now 
raising funds for this in Andover, and those 
who cannot give money will be asked to give 
their labor. Plans will be received from 
several architects, The society expects to 
erect a substantial building, probably of the 
common field stone of the region, which will 
be a lasting monument to our faith in this 
beautiful region. The parish was never so 
prosperous as it is to-day. 


Ann ArBor, Micu.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote: The annual 
meeting of this society was held on the even- 
ing of January 22, immediately after a supper 
served in the dining-room of the church. 
There was a good company present, and the 
meeting was in every way successful. 
Judge W. D. Harriman, president of the 
Board of Trustees, who has served for al- 
most four decades as a trustee of the church, 
asked to be relieved from further service, and 
a resolution was adopted to express the grati- 
tude of the society for his labors. It ex- 
pressed heartfelt appreciation of the gener- 
ous manner in which he has devoted his time 
and thought to the best interests of the or- 
ganization in the past and sincere regret that 
he should feel compelled to cease to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees, while 
hoping that the church will long have the 
advantage of his valuable advice and support. 
Prof. Edson R. Sunderland and Mrs. Ida 
C. Finney were re-elected to the board, and 
Dr. Conrad Georg, Jr., was elected to fill 
Judge Harriman’s place. The reports indi- 
cated that 1908 had been a distinctly good 
year in the history of the church. ‘The finan- 
cial support by the congregation has never 
been more loyal, though its resources are 
still inadequate for the work to be done. 
The Sunday-school, though not large, has 
taken on a new lease of life under an admir- 
able corps of teachers. The Young People’s 
Religious Union, in spite of the loss by gradu- 
ation from the university last year of a par- 
ticularly valuable group of workers, main- 
tains its usual meetings and socials with un- 
diminished success. The good women of the 
church made more money at their Christmas 
sale than was made at any other fair in town. 
The church remained open last summer until 
the third Sunday in July, a month longer 
than has hitherto been the custom, on ac- 
count of the increasing importance of the 
Summer School at the university. It has 
also had a very successful series of evening 
services, both last winter and this, with ad- 
dresses in many cases by professors in the 
university. Since November 1 the emphasis 
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of these evening” services has been chiefly 
sociological.%On January 217~-Mr. Foote 
preached on ‘“‘The Saloon in Ann Arbor,’ 
and his address has been printed for circu- 
lation. - During 1908 the church welcomed 
two Billings lecturers, Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Saunderson. The increasing spirit of fel- 
lowship among the churches of the commun- 


ity is{significant, especially as it affects this 
church. Last summer Mr. Foote preached 
in the Congregational pulpit at one of the 
union evening services, and on January 10 
of this year exchanged with the Congrega- 
tional minister at the morning service. He 
has also been active on a small committee 
of ministers appointed at the request of the 
Board of Education to prepare a book of 
Bible readings and hymns for use in the 
public schools. This book is now in press. 
These incidents, small in themselves, indi- 
cate a remarkable growth of liberalism in this 


Addresses. 
The address of Rev. Henry G. Ives during 


his absence abroad will be in care of Mrs. Ebenezer 
Ives, 13 Ornon Road, Hamstead, London, N.W., 
England, up to the 6th of April. 


Deaths. 


JONES.—At Brookline, Jan. 28, 1909, Clarence W. 
Jones, in his 72d year. 

GALE.—At Northborough, Mass., Jan. 12, 1909, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Gale, widow of Cyrus Gale, and daughter of the 
late Capt. Cyrus and Susannah (Hartwell) Hubbard of 
Concord, Mass., age 78 years. She came to Northborough 
immediately after her marriage, about 57 years ago, and 
during that time her home on Main Street has been the 
place of a hospitable welcome to all, old and young. rich 
and poor. Mr.and Mrs. Gale were both loyal Unutarians, 
giving liberally to the yearly expenses of the church, and 
both leaving generous bequests to the church a: d town. 

She will be greatly missed by all, not only for her many 
benefactions, but for her sympathetic nature and charming 
personality. And thus has the community lost the pres- 
ence of one who was universally loved and respected. 


‘‘And somewhere yet in the hill-tops 
Of the country that hath no pain, 
She will watch in her beautiful doorway 
To bid us welcome again.”’ 
The funeral services in her late home were conducted 
by her pastor, Rev. J. C. Kent, attended by a multitude 
of friends. 


MRS. LUCY ELIOT ABBOT KEBLER. 


With the death of Mrs. Kebler, on January 24, there 
has passed from us the last member of a family that has 
been important in Unitarian annals. Her father was 
Rev. Jacob Abbot of Hampton Falls: her mother was the 
sister of Rev. Nathaniel Thayer of Lancaster. One of 
her brothers, George J. Abbot, was an influential member 
of our church in Washington, and later a professor in the 
Meadville Theological School. One of her sisters was 
the wife of Rev. Dr. A. A. Livermore, and another the 
wife of Rev. Horatio Wood of Lowell. Mrs. Kebler, who 
died in her eighty-ninth year, was the youngest daughter 
of this family, and was a remarkable woman. Most of 
her life was passed in Cincinnati, where she belda position 
of proninence in the Unitarian church and also in the 
city at large. The confidence that was placed in her is 
shown by her service for many years as president of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, She was a 
woman of clear-sighted, masterful, if not masculine, 
intellect, and of very broad interests. Her hospitable 
home was one to wh ch old and young delighted to come. 
Her life had tragic sorrows such as come to very few, but 
she bore up with rare Chri-tian fortitude under that 
burden, and would not be crushed by it. To the last week 
of her life she kept up her activity of mind and hand, her 
imterests in public affairs, and her deep affection for her 
fricnds. She was an unusual example of intellectual 
power, of manual industry, of long-suffering patience, of 
crue friendship. 


W AXTtED bya mini-ter’s widow, a child to board. A 
good home and best of care will be given, Please 
Address Mrs. D., 60 South Street, Westboro, Mass. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 444 miles; Unitanan society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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town. Its development is due to a number 
of causes, potent among which have been the 
work and influence of this church. 


BARNSTABLE, Mass.—Congregational 
Church and Society in the East Precinct 
(Unitarian) Robert Proudfit Doremus: The 
Women’s Branch Alliance has recently se- 
cured, through subscriptions from members 
of the parish, a fund to issue a local edition 
of the Unitarian Calendar, and also to pub- 
lish a local calendar during the two summer 
months when the Unitarian Calendar is not 
issued—the height of our year. The Alli- 
ance is also engaged in collecting “a mile of 
pennies,’ to be used in the endowment of the 
church. The Alliance meets fortnightly 


and is studying the history of Unitarianism: 


in America, and Unitarian poets. The 
Post-office Mission Committee of the Alli- 
ance reports twenty-three new correspon- 
dents, secured through an eight weeks adver- 
tisement in the Nation. ‘The list includes 
several lawyers, a university student, a 
university professor, prominent business men, 
an editor of a magazine, and a Presbyterian 
clergyman, representing eleven States and 
Canada, One correspondent has commenced 
to attend a Unitarian church through this 
instrumentality, Another, in a section re- 
mote from liberal influences, is himself 
carrying on an active Unitarian propaganda. 
He writes, ‘“On Thanksgiving Day one of our 
preachers prayed, ‘Father, save our loved 
land from the blight and curse of Unitarian- 
ism,’ and again, ‘The orthodox antagonism 
is intense, but interest is widespread and 
determined.” A third correspondent sends 
an unsuggested contribution to help us in 
helping others. Sunday-school teachers 
and others interested attend the Ministers’ 
Class in Religion Thursday evenings at the 
minister’s home, They are studying the 
history and literature of ancient Israel from 
the standpoint of the Higher Criticism. A 
Sunday evening meeting at the minister’s 
home has beeninaugurated, with singing, and 
with readings by the minister, chiefly of cur- 
rent dramas, poems, and narratives, voicing 
the larger humanity and the larger thought 
of God. ‘The Shepherd,” by Olive Til- 
ford Dargan, “The Servant in the House,” 
by Charles Rann Kennedy, ‘‘Gloucester 
Moors,” by William Vaughan Moody, and 
“The Perfect Tribute,” by Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, are among the books 
chosen, 


BELLINGHAM, WaASH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev, Fred Alban Weil: ‘The 
second annual dinner of the society was 
attended by sixty adults. A. J. Craven, 
Esq., president of the local bar association, 
presided. The treasurer made an encourag- 
ing statement of the financial situation, 
Reports were heard from the recently or- 
ganized Sunday-school, the Young People’s 
Society, and the Alliance. The announce- 
ment that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion had voted $500 toward the erection of 
a chapel in Bellingham was received with 
enthusiasm, Mr, H. H. Ells, a prominent 
business man, was elected chairman of the 
building committee. Contributions for the 
chapel will be received from outside the con- 
gregation, as the society must conserve all 
its energy to meet running expenses. Checks 
for the chapel fund will be acknowledged with 
appreciation and should be made payable to 
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Prof. E. N. Stone, Treasurer, Box 257, Bel- 
lingham, Wash, 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Kenneth E, Evans.—Ninety-two sat 
down at the annual parish supper (served 
by a committee of the men) January 11, and, 
after the roll-call, listened to reports from the 
Sunday-school and other affiliated organiza- 
tions. The Men’s Club at its first meeting 
in November enjoyed a thoughtful address 
by Rev. Arthur Coar of Holyoke, on ‘The 
Aims of Education.’”’ At its mid-year meet- 
ing in February Rev. Alfred Free of Flor- 
ence will be the speaker. The Alliance pro- 
gramme this year has included the “‘ Drama 
of Job,” with the parts taken by various 
ladies, and papers on ‘Esther,’ by Mrs. 
H. A. Morse, and ‘“‘A Dresden Christmas,” by 
Mrs. George Blaisdell. That of the Young 
People’s Literary Club has been also varied, 
with Carducci, Wagner, George Meredith, 
Ibsen, Hugo, Hauptmann, and Maeterlinck 
among the writers taken up. On the evening 
of January 25 Rev. Thomas Van Ness, as “‘ Bil- 
lings lecturer,” was greeted by an appre- 
ciative audience, including some from other 
churches. Mr. Van Ness spoke with all his 
usual charm on the topic ‘‘Unitarianism in 
a Time of Religious Unrest,’’ and followed it 
the next morning with a fine lecture to the 
high school pupils on “Old and New Spain.” 
January 31 the monthly union service for 
“Civic Betterment’? will be held with our 
church, the evening’s speaker being Rev. 
Mr. Lyman (Baptist) of Chicopee Falls. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass,—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The annual 
parish meeting recently held revealed a 
condition of increasing efficiency and grow- 
ing prosperity. More than forty adult 
members have been received into the fellow- 
ship of the society during the past year. 
The Sunday-school has grown beyond the 
highest former mark in its history. The 
Leighton Club, a men’s club connected with 
the parish, has a membership of 150 men, 
The Women’s Alliance is one of the largest 
in the whole denomination, having 152 mem- 
bers in 1908. ‘There is, besides, a waiting 
list of persons who are unable to secure 
sittings in the church. There is also an 
active club of young women called the 
Anthony Club, and a club ot young men 
called the Rogers Club. 


HoprepDALE, Mass.—Unitarian Parish: 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis was installed pastor 
on Sunday, January 31. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D., preached the sermon; Rev, Edward 
Hale made the installing prayer; Charles 
B. Elder, D.D., gave the charge to the min- 
ister; Rev. Louis C. Cornish extended the 
right hand of fellowship. Governor Draper 
of Hopedale, Mass., made the address of 
welcome, and Rev. Lewis G. Wilson gave 
the charge to the people. Rev. James G, 
Alvord, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, and Rey. Harry 
White also took part in the service, 


Sr. Louis, Mo,—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev, John W. Day: The annual meeting 
for the election of trustees and to hear re- 
ports for the year was held January 6. The 
trustees were re-elected. The conditions 
at the conclusion of the first year in the new 
church were in every respect better than at 
any previous time during the last ten years. 
The treasurer’s report, showing an increase 


| during the year of 34 per cent. in collections 
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and of 44 per cent. in rentals, a comfortable 
balance, and a considerable reduction in the 
debt remaining on the church, leaving a 
comparatively small obligation for future 
liquidation, furnished agreeable evidence of 
an enlarged constituency and growth in 
strength as a result of the move to a more 
favorable location, The contributions to 
the missionary work of the denomination 
under the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference during the last ten years have steadily 
grown, averaging 110 per cent. over the aver- 
age of the five preceding years. The work 
of the Eliot Alliance was summarized in the 
report of the treasurer and the secretary. 
The receipts and expenditures were about 
$480, and the membership has increased 
from 83 to 90. Over five hundred garments 
were made for the children of the Mission 
School; and linen;~clothing, and other gifts 
were provided for the visiting nurse of the 
Provident Association. The fourteen com- 
mittees of the Alliance attend to all depart- 
ments of church activity, Cheerful Letter and 
Post-office Mission work, domestic, social, 
and Sunday-school interests, the maintenance 
of the Eliot fountain, a free ice-water fountain 


If it’s alawn mower, clothes wringer, 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stone, 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 


Household| 


Lubricant 


It’s especially com- 
pounded to meet ai/ 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won't 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid, Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 

4 ownspout. Sold 
everywhere. 


Standard 011 (6% 
Company WX Seger 
(Incorporated) {@ LUBRICANT oy, 


{9 STANDARD Oi COAPANY 


CIN COWPORATED) 


HEBREW IN 30 LESSONS 


Write for particulars : PHILOLOGIST, 
640 Warren Street, Room 3, Roxbury, Mass. * 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
erp mga temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
hildren. 
Children cared for in private families i 
with the care ofice B milies in close relations 
pplications solicited from fam lies within fo il 
Boston, who will take children to board or tenet 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, P; estdent, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B, Field, 5: intendent 
277 Tremont te. antag : 
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in a crowded down-town district, and keep 
in touch with all the leading philanthropic 
activities of the city. Sewing meetings are 
held weekly, and once a month a lecture on 
the Modern Study of the New Testament 
was given by Mr. Day. The Men’s Club has 
met three times with an attendance of 25. 
Addresses have been given by leading speakers 
on “Uses of Bacteria,” ““The George Junior 
Republic,” and the “Probation Office of the 
Juvenile Court.’ The formation of an asso- 
ciation of young people in the church, called 
the Comedy Club was noted. The member- 
ship numbers 50 and the club meets fort- 
nightly, and provides entertainment for vari- 
ous occasions in connection with the Sunday- 
school, The report from the Sunday-school 
showed an increase of 88 percent. in the 
attendance, and the formation of a branch 
school at the Mission House under the charge 
of Mr. Frank Eliot. The most important 
and considerable work done under the au- 
spices of this church is that of the ‘‘ Mission 
Free School of the Church of the Messiah.” 
The treasurer reported payments to the 
managers of $6,275 for the expenses of the 
year, and an endowment fund of $128,650. 
The estimated valuation of the house and 
grounds, 369 North Taylor Avenue, is $50,000. 
An article by the secretary, Mrs. Henry W. 
Eliot, descriptive of the school and its work, 
appeared in last week’s issue of the Christian 
Register, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . . $33,477.01 
Jan. 1. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, Mass,, oy 5.00 
x. Society in Wilmington, Del.. 100.00 
2. Society in Arlington, Mass. . 2 5.00 

2. National Alliance Branch, Waltham, 
Mass. 10.00 
2. Society i in Waltham, Mass... 349.65 
2. First Parish in Mitton, M: 843.80 
2. Olney{Street Church, Providence, | al 200.00 
2. Dr. F. E. Shaw, New York, N.Y 1.00 
4. Society in Framingham, Mass 51.85 
5. Society in Winthrop, Mass. 5.00 
7. Society in Chicopee, Mass 5.00 
7. Society in Mendon, Mass.. 9.25 
8. North Society, Salem, Mas 150.00 
8. Society in Walpole, N.H.... 35.16 
8. T, A. Talbot, St. Paul, Minn. I.00 
9. First Parish in Cambridge, Mass..... —1,2'75.00 
9. Society in Clinton, Mass............ 50.82 

11. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge, 

Mass... 25,00 

rr. Mrs. Francis H. ‘Day, Rochester, 
England. . 20.00 
rr. Society i in East Lexington, “Mass... 10.00 
12. Society in Eastport, Me. 13.00 
12. Society in Orange, N.J.. 16.35 
13. Society in Schenectady, NY.. 10.00 

13. Mrs. Eleanor T. Brooks, New York, 
N.Y.. 5 40.00 
14. Society i in “Santa Rosa, ‘Cal. 5.00 
1s. Society in Charleston, S.C..... 50.00 
15. George W. Kelly, Carthage, l.. 1.00 

ts. Dr. G. Stewart, Ruthven, Ontario, 
Canada... I.00 
16. First Parish, Brookline, Mass.. 300.00 
16. Society in Beverly, (NESS Set vey en 60.00 
16. Society in Belmont, Mass.......... - 300.00 
18. Society in Portland, GOTO doe te sie 89.50 
18. Society in Stow, Mass.. 2.00 

18. Horace Davis and wife, ‘San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.. 500.00 
ror J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, Mass. 25,00 
20. Society in Leominster, Mass... .... 50.00 
20, Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston, Mass.. 100.00 
21. Society in Gloucester, Mass........- 40.00 
ar. U. W. Marting, Eckerty, Ind.. 1.00 

25, Fi irst Icelandic Church, Winnipeg, 
24.25 

25. Mrs. Susan oon ’ Taggard, Brookline, 
Mass.. 50.00 

25. South Congregational Church, “Bos- 
ton, Mass.. a 1,250.00 
26. Society in Keene, N.H.. 176.37 
27. A Friend... bigs Mates? 3,421.89 
29. Society in Brookings, eae «93, cs; 11.35 
29. Friends in Elkton, S.D... re 6.15 
30. Society in Ashby, Mass 30.50 
, 30. Society in West Townsend, Mass... 6.00 
$43,209.90 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT of donations received 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
during the month of January:— 


Jan. 1. Shelbyville, Tll., Sunday-schools eee 
Mr. Douthit). . 3.00 
1. Mr. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, “Mass. 5.00 
5. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-school. . 10.00 
5. Arlington, Mass. ., Sunday-school.. 25.00 
5. Boston, Mass., Church of the Disciples. 54.92 
5. Wilmington, Del., Sunday-school.. 5.00 

12. New York (Brooklyn), First Unitarian 
Society. . 25.00 

12. New York ‘(New Brighton), ‘Sunday- 
school.. Po oniG 5.00 
12, Rowe, Mass, Sunday. “school. 3.25 
12. Des Moines, Ia., Sunday-school. . 4.00 
12. New London, Conn., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
12. Sandwich, Mass., Sunday- school. . 3.00 
I2. Kingston, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
13. Schenectady, N. Y., Society... 5.00 
13. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school. . wee, TKOC 
20. St. Paul, Minn. ., sunday-school........... 20.00 
20. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school.. 0.00 
22. Rev. T. D. Howard, Springfield, “Mass., 10.00 
26. Boston, South Congregational Church; 50.00 
27. Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school........... 20.00 
27. Boston (Neponset), paneer scnoal He aeee 10.00 
28. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Trcdouren 


The Main Object. 


It is better to drink pure water from a 
bowl of wood than to sip sweet poison from 
a goblet of gold. Better a leathern pouch 
which holds the treasure than a gorgeous 
casket with nothing init. Here is our great 
concern: here must be the emphasis. Never 
on the vessel, always on the treasure. The 
vulgar methods of the Salvation Army, so 
far as they reach and save the sinful and im- 
prove the lot of the lowly, will win the ap- 
proval and blessing of the All-seeing; while 
the real vulgarity must appear in the elegant 
selfishness, emptiness, and futility of churches 
where there is no constraining love for souls, 
no rebuke for popular and prosperous in- 
iquity, no passionate outgoing for seeking 
and saving the lost, no opening for the dim 
religious light to stream out and irradiate the 
world’s “vast glooms of woe and sin.”’— 
Charles G. Ames. 


“There is no other kind of live stock that 
will return so large a profit to the successful 
producer as will poultry, and no kind of poul- 
try is more profitable than turkeys when 
properly handled,” is the striking statement 
of T. F. McGrew, the author of the Turkey 
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Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
(No. 200), 


A grim story—which in a less intelligent 
age would have been taken as a record of 
Divine vengeance—comes from the seat of 
the earthquake. The whole staff of the 
comic paper, I1 Telefono, it appears, were 
crushed to death at Messina. In the issue 
of the paper on Christmas Eve ribald fun 
was made of the religious observances of the 
season, and an atrocious parody of a popular 
Christmas hymn was printed. Strangely 
enough—in the light of subsequent events— 
the hymn concluded with a mocking prayer 
to the “‘ Bambino’’—the Christ-child—to send 
a mighty earthquake! 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Jas. I. Wingate & Son 


338 Boylston Street, Boston 


Plain and Decorative Painting 
Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Pulpit and Vestry Furniture 
Carpets and Rugs 
Electric Fixtures 


JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
206 Waverly Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
(Son of the late George W. Quinby, D.D.) 
Church Representative 


SPECIAL DESIGNS OF INTERICRS WITHOUT CHARGE 


Secure our prices before ordering Church or 
Residential Work 


Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
cellar, Any press- 
ureup to6olbs, The 
ideal fire protection. 
Send for [Illustrated Catalogue “rr.”” 

Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


for Country Houses, 


in 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inany Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter ofa century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Mees actiring Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


She: ‘‘Tdon’t”see how the Freshmen can 
keep their little caps on their heads.” It: 
“Vacuum pressure.’”’—Cornell Widow. 


Geography Teacher: ‘‘Now what boy can 
tell me for what the city of Paris is most 
noted ?” Small Shy Boy: “Merry widow hats.” 


“Tf it takes’one boy an hour to”do two 
errands, how long will it take two boys to do 
one errand?” Answer: “Half a day.”—The 
Pathfinder. 


Possibly the fact that the optimist sees 
the doughnut and the pessimist the hole is 
due to the further fact that the optimist has 
mostly doughnut and the pessimist mostly 
hole.—Puck. : 


“My hair is falling out,’’ admitted the timid 
man in a drugstore. ‘Can you recommend 
something to keep it in?” “Certainly,” re- 
plied the obliging clerk. ‘‘Get a box.”— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Chaplain Edward Everett Hale, in the 
United States Senate the other day,began his 
prayer with the sentence, ‘“O Lord, open 
thou our lips and our mouth shall show forth 
thy praise.’ Then Senator Tillman opened 
his own lips and spoke.—The Congregational- 
ast, 


A boy three years of age had three names 
which he repeated when asked, and he gave 
also the three names of his sister, older than 
himself, but a brother younger had but two 
names. Being asked what his brother’s 
middle name was, he said, ‘““He hasn’t any 
middle name, he has only side names.’ 


“Papa,” inquired little May, after Sunday- 
school, ‘‘was George Washington an Israel- 
ite?’’? Before her father could answer this 
somewhat unexpected question, May’s six- 
year-old brother broke in. ‘Why, May, I’m 
’shamed of your ign’ance! George Washing- 
ton is in the New Testament, not the Old/’”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


The other people’s business man persisted 
in trying to extract information from a pros- 
perous-looking elderly man next him in the 
Pullman smoker. ‘‘How many people work 
in your office?”’ he asked. ‘‘Oh,” said the 
elderly man, getting up and throwing away 
his cigar, ““I should say, at a rough guess 
about two-thirds of them.’”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


One morning, as a South Jersey country 
physician was driving through a village he 
saw a man amusing a crowd of spectators 
with the antics of his trick dog. The doctor 
pulled up and watched the fun awhile, and 
then said: ‘‘My dear man, how do you 
manage to train your dog that way? I 
can’t teach mine a single trick.”’ The man 
addressed looked up, and, with that simple 
rustic look, replied, ‘‘ Well, you see it’s this 
way; you have to know more’n the dog, or 
you can’t learn him nothin’,”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


A professor in the University of Berlin 
who came over here a year ago was much 
surprised, the first time when he travelled 
in a sleeping car, to be asked by the porter 
for his berth ticket. ‘My birth ticket ?”’ he 
said, ‘‘I have my passport, I have my letter of 
credit, and I have even in my trunk my certi- 
ficate of vaccination; but why the railroad 
company should want my birth ticket I do 
not see.” ‘“‘But,’’ said the porter, ‘‘I must 
know whether you have upper or lower 
berth.”? ‘‘Upper, of course,” said the Ger- 
man. ‘‘Look at my passport: does it not 
say, ‘Well and highly born’ ?’’—President 
Hadley, in Yale Alumni Weekly. 
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SCO. 


Necklaces 
of very fine 


Oriental 
PEARLS 


[ 51 WASHINGTONST 
CORNER: WEST-ST} 


CHURCH 
w OR 


120 BoYLSTONS' 
OSTON MASS. 


Educational, 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacg, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Princi; 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

FO 


SOUTH WORTH. 


EUROPE 


he Boston Travel 
ocietp Fourncps 


Under Escort 
33 to 121 days; $250 to #1000. 
Preparatory Reading Courses. Lectures 
on Art, History, and Present Day 
Conditions. 
Our 1909 Book, containing 


EUROPE AS AN INSPIRATION 
By MAY ALDEN WARD 
will be sent free on request 
THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
420 Boylston St., Boston 


NC 


O 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. | 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND. ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also mext year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 

P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


\ T ° 
) Ihe MacDuffie S | 
For Girls Springfield, Mass 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for ele nentary and advanced 
students. -Two years Domestic 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports, | 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- |} 
as C8 girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges, 
Principals: 
|} John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Science 


CJ 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS. 
Elementary ard edvanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. . 
PF, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


